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Kazufiiko can’t forget the love of his youth. 
He even named his daughter after her. His 
daughter, Tomie, is a quiet and unpopular girl 
at school. One day, she encounters a girl with 
the same name, Tomie. 

Unlike the daughter is beautiful but very 
mysterious. When Kazuiko his daughter’s 
friend, he is in shock. This Tomie looks 
exactly like the girl he fell for 25 years ago 
and she has some dark secrets to reveal.... 
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Theatrical Trailers 


I t has been called one of the most disturbing films ever created. Yet it 
has become a cult classic of epic proportion and one of the best-selling 
titles in home video history. Its "standard" DVD version from Elite Enter- 
tainment has surpassed all sales expectations and continues to sell. Howev- 
er, throughout its 26 year history, and in spite of the fact that it has become 
the most talked-about movie ever made, we have heard surprisingly 
little from writer/director, Meir Zarchi. That is.. .UNTIL NOW. 

Originally titled "DAY OF THE WOMAN," "I SPIT ON YOUR GRAVE" has 
gained a reputation over the years as an extremely graphic and violent film, 
as well as the most controversial film to hit the world! Now you decide for 
yourself: Is it really " Just another exploitation film to be dismissed" as some film 
critics assert, or is it, as other critics proclaim, "Truly a masterpiece of cinema." 


• THX Certified Widescreen Transfer 
(enhanced for 16X9) 

• Commentary by Writer/Director 
Meir Zarchi 

• Second Bonus Commentary Featuring Cult Film Guru 
Joe Bob Briggs 

• Dolby Digital 5.1 Soundtrack 

• DTS 5.1 Soundtrack 

• Original Mono Soundtrack 

• Animated Menu Screens 


• TV Spots 

• Still Photo Gallery 

• Reviews 

• Interviews 

• Foreign and Domestic Art 

• AND MORE! 


Available 
July 5! 


www.ehtedisc.com 


I erbert West is obsessed 
with the idea of bringing the 
dead back to life. Experimenting with 
^ a glowing green liquid fluid, he successfully reanimates 
^ dead tissue. Unfortunately, the dead are uncontrollable and 
difficult to subdue. Dr. Carl Hill, West's instructor, is determined 
to steal his secret and take all the credit for his discovery. Herbert 
isn't willing to give up so easily ... no matter what the consequences 
are! Stylishly directed by Stuart Gordon (From Beyond), this film adap- 
tation of the short story "Herbert West: The Reanimator" is a non-stop 
gore fest filled with wit and humor. 


DISC ONE 

• THX Approved Digital Transfer 

• 16 x 9 Anamorphic Widescreen 
(Aspect Ratio 1.85:1) 

• Animated Motion Menus 

• 24 Chapters with Motion Images 

• DTS 5.1 Digital Surround 

• Dolby Digital 5.1 Surround 

• Isolated 5.1 Dolby Digital Music Score 

• Original 2.0 Mono mix 

• Commentary with Director Stuart Gordon 

• Commentary with Producer Brian Yuzna and 
Actors Jeffrey Combs, Robert Sampson, Bar- 
bara Crampton and Bruce Abbott 

• Lucasfilm THX Optimizer Audio-Video Test 

• Dual Layer Disc (SSDL) for High Quality Pic- 
ture and Sound 

Available September 14! 


DISC TWO 

• Animated Motion Menus 

• New Video Interviews with Director Stuart 
Gordon and Producer Brian Yuzna 

• New Video Interview with Writer Dennis Paoli 

• New Video Interview with Composer 
Richard Band 

• New Video Interview with Fangoria Editor 
Tony Timpone 

• 16 Extended Scenes (16 x 9 Anamorphic) 

• Deleted Scene (16x9 Anamorphic) 

• Theatrical Trailer (16 x 9 Anamorphic) 

• 5 TV Spots 

• Music Discussion with Composer 
Richard Band (3 scenes) 

• Multi-Angle Story Boards (3 scenes) 

• Behind-The-Scenes Photo Gallery Biogra- 
phies and Filmographies of Cast 

and Filmmakers 

• Dual Layer Disc (SSDL) for High Quality Pic- 
ture and Sound 
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A new book of memoirs, Ray Harryhausen: An 
Animated Life, celebrates the life’s work of the 
undisputed magician of the movies. 
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CVt’s a good time to be a horror fan. Thanks to the financial success of The Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre and Dawn of the Dead remakes, horror is “in” again, at least as far as Holly- 
wood is concerned. This means roughly two things: that the future holds a glut of blockbuster 
horror movies, most of which will be utter garbage, and a trickle-down of fresh new ideas that 
would otherwise never see the light of day. Stuff like The Grudge, Saw, Open Water and The 
Last Horror Movie - one is an independent studio remake, one is a studio backed original 
script, and two are indie flicks scooped up in the Hollywood scramble to acquire horror prop- 
erties because that’s what the kids want to see these days, right? 

The astute readers out there will have noticed that we cover all four films in the current issue 
- a rarity in the history of Rue Morgue, that we’ve been significantly impressed by that many 
films, enough to give them all featured coverage. There are others, of course: Shaun of the 
Dead will kick the Scary Movie franchise in the face (where it deserves to be kicked), and Terry 
Gilliam and Ring scribe Ehren Kruger will be giving us their take on The Brothers Grimm. 

Elsewhere, Hollywood horror has also turned its gaze on comic books, with Guillermo del 
Toro’s big budget adaptation of Hellboy as the tip of the iceberg. Marvel’s Man-Thing and 
Warner’s Constantine are both around the comer, while Sam Raimi sets his sights on bringing 
you Steve Niles’ 30 Days of Night and, speaking of Niles, the man’s properties are getting 
scooped up like eyeballs at an all-night zombie munch-a-thon. Even video games are getting 
their due in Hollywood: American McGee’s Alice, and Darkworks’ Alone In the Dark are both 
scheduled for celluloid makeovers, and let’s not forget Resident Evil: Apocalypse (on second 
thought, maybe we should). 

Nevertheless, there is still one aspect of horror that continues to get sorely overlooked. I’m 
talking about horror lit. And it’s ironic, considering that horror has always worked best as lit- 
erature, because it is only as literature that it is experienced entirely in isolation, where the 
reader is an active participant in the effect of horror, given that the prose is blown to life in the 
very personal theatre of his or her mind. 

My mom is always fond of saying that of all the arts, literature is the most difficult to mas- 
ter, and after spending a good chunk of my life writing, I think she may be right. It s incredi- 
ble to think that the difference between great literature and inane junk is not the words, it’s the 
order they go in. There is something maliciously deceptive about the process, which more often 
than not resembles a lonely tightrope walk between the ridiculous and the sublime. 

For the record, the last time I was genuinely unsettled by a horror novel, it was Jack 
Ketchum’s The Girl Next Door. Before that, it was Mark Danielewski’s House of Leaves, 
which actually made our cover story - our first and only based on a modem novel. In all hon- 
esty, however, I can’t think of anything else that has crossed my desk that approaches the soul- 
shattering impact of those two works. 

Of course, I am fully aware that I will be hearing from a lot of people on that remark, but 
that’s exactly why I wrote it. I do hope to hear from you, and I hope to be set straight and turned 
on to some frightening prose. I'll admit, in the fast-paced world of mixed media that is the Rue 
Morgue offices, it’s easy to overlook the stuff that takes time to go through, something we have 
less and less of every issue it seems. 

Not that I wanted to give excuses. I’m just trying to level with you. Loyal Reader, by letting 
you know that I am very aware and frustrated that we have not featured as many authors as I 
would personally like to feature within the pages of the magazine. I know they’re out there. 

Now that Hollywood is taking care of the remakes and the comics and the games, I consid- 
er it our duty that we do our best to rediscover horror lit and give them the next Stephen King, 
the next H.P. Lovecraft. The next Edgar Allen Poe.... Are you reading this? 

RG 

rod@rue-morgue. com 
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RUE MORGUE ROCKS! If it wasn’t for 
y’all, I wouldn’t know about some of the great 
horror movies out there (where I live, you don’t 
get much of a selection). It is so hard not to 
read it all in one sitting. The reviews on movies 
and CDs are great and actually tell the truth. I 
gotta thank all of the staff for such a great job 
on the magazine, everything is told how it is 
and no lies to make “everyone” happy. 

Lucy Mulvaney - Phenix City, Alabama 

I HAD to write and commend you all for 
your excellent review of the 2004 Dawn of the 
Dead remake. You put my exact feelings into 
words. I have tried to explain to friends that I 
initially liked the film but it has been so easy to 
forget. I thought that your review in the latest 
issue (RMU39) captured the essence perfectly; 
the film has no heart. When I saw it in the the- 
atre I was overwhelmed and impressed, yet my 
enthusiasm faded rather quickly. Thanks again 
for your honest and unbiased reporting. 

Dirty- Joe - Greensboro, North Carolina 

THE NEW version of Dawn of the Dead 
ROCKS! I swore to myself that this film would 
blow chunks and that I wouldn’t waste my time 
watching it, but there I was in the theatre view- 
ing an intelligent and entertaining genre 
revamping. Bravo to director Zack Snyder and 
screenwriter James Gunn for doing the impos- 
sible; making a movie that is actually on par 
with the original. From the chaotic, perfectly 
edited pre-credit sequence, to the “don’t leave 
your seat just yet” ending, I found myself expe- 
riencing the same exhilaration that I did with 
the original back in 1979. Let this film be a 
model, (alongside Cronenberg’s The Fly and 
Carpenter’s The Thing), for anyone attempting 
a remake in the genre. 

John Hamer - Ellicott City, Maryland 

I THINK, unfortunately, that your success is 
catching up with you. With such a run of stun- 
ning issues behind you, when Rue Morgue 
starts issuing weak issues like RM#38 and, 
now, RM#39. (The Cronenberg interview was 
intriguing, and the Junji Ito piece was up to 


your usual high standard, but the rest? Weak 
sauce.) They stand out in stark contrast. I doubt 
that you’re running out of ideas, but you’ve 
been running at such a high speed for a good 
while - perhaps this is just a sign that you’re 
slowing down a bit, perhaps catching your 
breath? I sincerely hope so. Rod’s editorials 
still amaze and engender fascinating conversa- 
tion - and that’s still good. Here’s hoping you 
all catch a second wind. 

Clayton George - Pictou, Nova Scotia 

It would be helpful to us if you explained what 
you found to be weak with the issues because, 
as far as we can tell, we’re doing exactly what 
we 've always been doing. 

I WANT to give kudos to your choice of 
putting a review of The Passion of the Christ in 
RM#39. You’re probably going to get a lot of 
mail over this one. No matter what you do, if 
you make a movie about religion, people are 
going to complain about it. I think the fact that 
Mel Gibson and the scriptwriters took the time 
to research everything, and had the balls to 
show it all on film, should be applauded. And 
no, I am not Christian. I’m just someone that 
can appreciate a well-made film. Thanks for 
having the testicular fortitude to keep the genre 
open, and for being open-minded. 

Sam O’Beirn - London, Ontario 

AS ENTERTAINING as Rod Gudino’s 
review of The Passion of the Christ is, it is mis- 
guided. I do believe Gudino’s article was as 
superficial as he claims non-Christians to be in 
their understanding of the Bible. I work at a 
movie theatre and I do theatre checks at the 
same time every day - the exact moment when 
Jesus dies. Considering how shallow and trite 
Gibson’s directing is, it is impossible to miss 
the symbolism implied when the Jews are seen 
in a broken temple behind burning flames (it 
means Gibson thinks Jews are in hell, for those 
who need it spelled out). Your reviewer con- 
fused fact (Jesus was Hebrew) with reality 
(Gibson made an anti-Semitic and racially 
inaccurate movie). I’m sorry, but in no way 


was Jesus a Russian-looking white man. 
Maybe he should have focused more on the 
film, instead of the historicity of it? Still, I love 
Rod’s other articles, and the mag. Just couldn’t 
sit this one out, babes! 

Eve Lorncro - address withheld 

I WANTED to email and let you know you 
put together a great issue for May/June 2004; 
the Rabid cover hooked me, the Cronenberg 
interview was first rate, and the reviews were 
excellent. Unfortunately, there was a major 
goof in Jen Vuckovic’s Marilyn Chambers 
interview. John Holmes, for all his work in the 
’70s, did not appear in Behind the Green Door. 
Being an AVN Award winning XXX actress 
and a veteran of over 100 pom films myself, I 
oughta know. Keep up the great work! 

Felicia Fox — Los Angeles, California 

I LOVE your magazine. But there has been 
a huge injustice that I feel obligated to point out 
and that is with your Audio Drome section. 
Where the hell is all the death metal? In March, 
Cannibal Corpse released The Wretched Spawn, 
such audio carnage is custom-made for your 
magazine but I have not seen hide nor hair of it 
along with other death-related CDs. Surely the 
gore-drenched songs of this album (Blunt Force 
Castration, Frantic Disembowelment, Nothing 
Left To Mutilate, etc.) deserve mention, not to 
mention the five skull rating. In fact. I’ve seen 
your magazine turn a blind eye to such music 
(thanks for reviewing the latest Slayer though). 
Check out the brutal assaults of bands such as 
Morbid Angel, Napalm Death, Lividity, Six 
Feet Under, Exhumed and countless others. The 
horror fans will thank you for it. 

Jason E. Callan - Cranesville, Pennsylvania 


We encourage readers to send their comments via 
mail or e-mail. Letters may be edited for length and/or 
content. Please send to info@rue-morgue.com or: 

POST MORTEM 
c/o Rue Morgue Magazine 
700 Queen Street East, Toronto ON, M4M 1G9 - 
CANADA 
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Rue Morgue launches Canada’s first national horror expo 



Rue Morgue Magazine is proud to 
announce the official launch of Canada’s 
first national horror expo, the Rue Morgue 
Festival of Fear, next month. The event will 
take place at the Metro Toronto Convention 
Centre the weekend of August 27-29, 2004 
as part of the country’s National Expo (along 
with ComiCon, CNAnime and SFX), and is 
expected to draw in excess of 20,000 genre 
fans. 

The Guest of Honour for the 2004 Rue 
Morgue Festival of Fear will be legendary 
filmmaker George A. Romero (Night of the 
Living Dead, Dawn of the Dead, 
Creepshow), who will address fans on the 
status of his classic and upcoming projects. 
Other guests at the show include Doug 
Bradley (Pinhead from the Hellraiser 
movies), Kane Hodder (Jason Voorhees 
from Friday the 13 th Pts. VI I -X), FX master 
Tom Savini (Maniac, Day of the Dead) and 
Bill Moseley (The Texas Chainsaw Mas- 
sacre Pt. 2, House of 1000 Corpses). 

Also appearing will be John Kassir (The 
Crypt Keeper from HBO’s Tales From the 
Crypt), notorious filmmakers Douglas (Cut- 
ting Moments) Buck and Larry (Wendigo) 
Fessenden, Emma Caulfield (Anya from 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer), creepy cult musi- 
cian Nash The Slash, Random House horror 
novelist Kelley Armstrong, Vincent Mar- 
cone from My Pet Skeleton, genre scribe 
Edo van Belkom and more. 

“The Rue Morgue Festival of Fear has 
been a long time coming,” commented Rod 
Gudino, Rue Morgue's editor-in-chief and 
Festival coordinator. “It’s been a while since 
we’ve had a bona fide horror event in Toron- 
to, so we hope to make up for it.” 

Gudino adds that he expects the event will 


have enough fan response to justify making 
the Rue Morgue Festival of Fear into an 
annual happening. 

“We want to be able to handle things a lit- 
tle bit differently than other cons,” he says. 
“We’d be limiting our guests to a small 
group of celebrities as opposed to sending 
out an open invitation, and we’d also be 
working under a four year non-return policy 
to ensure that the event stays fresh every 
year.” 

Rue Morgue Festival of Fear Canadian 
National Horror Expo 2004 will be the 
major genre event of the calendar year, with 
exclusive parties, on and off-site events, film 
screenings, autograph sessions, dealer tables 
and much more to be announced in the com- 
ing weeks. 

Rue Morgue Festival of Fear is the latest 
in Gudino’s plan to expand Rue Morgue into 


mixed media (currently Rue Morgue pre- 
sents CineMacabre, a screening of new, rare, 
classic and cult horror films, every month in 
Toronto’s Bloor Cinema). Also announced 
for the coming months will be the launch of 
Rue Morgue Radio, a monthly internet radio 
show highlighting the latest in horror music 
and hosted by RM's own Tom Dragomir, 
along with Gudino’s multimedia project 
Nightmare Picture Theatre. Keep an eye 
(and ear) out for updates at www.rue- 
morgue.com. 

“Really the idea is to develop Rue Morgue 
into the different areas of the genre that the 
magazine addresses while making sure the 
quality is always there,” says Gudino. “I’ve 
got a lot of plans; this is just the tip of the 
iceberg.” 

Vulnavia Wrick 
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Romero-less Dead prequel has fans enraged 



If you’ve been surfing around the horror 
message boards over the past few weeks, 
chances are you’ve come across a few 
newsy posts - mostly disparaging - con- 
cerning a new Day of the Dead film that has, 
apparently, already been lensed. The new 
film, titled Day of the Dead: Contagium, is 
in fact currently in post-production, with a 
Halloween finish date. And what’s more, the 
modestly-budgeted Hollywood horror film 
is an official entry in George A. Romero’s 
classic Dead series - and it’s 100% Romero- 
less! 

Directed by first-time filmmaker Ana 
Clavell with Jim Dudelson (director of Hor- 
ror 101 and Morelia , and son of Stanley 
Dudelson, executive producer of the first 
two Nightmare On Elm Street movies), and 
produced by Los Angeles-based company 
Taurus Entertainment, Contagium is being 
billed as a prequel to the Dead trilogy and 
not to Day of the Dead specifically, as is the 
current rumour. The movie uses the zom- 
bies-take-over-the-world scenario created 
with Night of the Living Dead and furthered 
in both Dawn and Day of the Dead , but 
apparently veers off in a whole new direc- 
tion. So why the use of the title Day of the 
DeacP. Simply put, the company owns the 
rights. 

“United Artists Film Distribution and Tau- 
rus Entertainment were part of the original’s 
team, and the rights belong to Taurus,” 
explains the Puerto Rican-born Clavell in an 
exclusive chat with Rue Morgue. “After 
United Artists had to fold their partnership 
with Laurel Entertainment Inc., the rights 
were sold to us.” 

Having said that, Clavell makes it clear 
that there were other, more personal reasons 
for going ahead with the project, namely, 
that she and her co-conspirators also happen 
to be rabid Romero fans. 

“I watched all of [Romero’s] films in 
Spanish as a kid,” Clavell says enthusiasti- 
cally, “and one of the things I always appre- 
ciated was the social commentary, the nudg- 
ing of society, the skewed view on human 
relationships - nothing is black and white. 
Even Night, which is a black and white film 
was amazing because it’s not so black and 


white at all. I love [Romero’s] irony.” 

Clavell adds that films like Knightriders 
and Creepshow have been in her vocabulary 
since she was only eight or nine years old. 

“[Contagium] is more like a personal take, 
a tribute to the trilogy,” she explains. “That’s 
why it’s not Day of the Dead by itself; why 
it has Contagium to it - it’s out of respect to 
the original Day and what all of that entails. 
It’s not trying to change Romero’s original 
vision or his messages at all. I think once 
you see it, you’ll see that it’s not trying to 
displace Day in any way.” 

Nonetheless, the word on the virtual street 
is that Romero fans are out for blood. And 
though the director is aware of the public 
reaction to her “official” prequel, she assures 
that her film will not compromise the 
integrity of Romero’s trilogy. 

“[ Contagium ] makes references to points 
in the other films, but that’s all it does - it’s 
a parallel story,” she explains. “Now, I can- 
not vouch that everybody’s going to like it, 
because that’s impossible. People who like 


horror aren’t cheap; they have their own 
minds. That’s the most exciting and danger- 
ous thing about the genre, and that’s the way 
it should be. So whether they’ll like it or not 
I cannot vouch for, but we made it with our 
hearts in the right place, and that is one thing 
I can definitely vouch for.” 

Rue Morgue contacted Romero for his 
thoughts on this unofficial prequel. 

Commented Romero: “I said to Stephen 
King once, ‘How do you feel about all these 
people ruining your stories with these 
movies?’, to which he replied, ‘They haven’t 
ruined them, they’re right here behind me on 
my shelf.’ [ Contagium ] sure isn’t mine, in 
the sense that I had nothing to do with it but 
I haven’t seen it yet, so I’ll reserve judge- 
ment until I do.” 

Check out Day of the Dead: Contagium' s 
official website at www.dayofthedead- 
movie.net for more on this, and on Clavell 
and Dudelson’s next film, tentatively titled 
Creepshow. 

Nathan Tyler 
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www.brokentype.com/monster 
Writer David Wellington serves up glorious and grisly 
heaps of rotting flesh in this serialized, post-epidemic, 
zombie e-novel. Click over and feast with the undead, 
you won’t be left unsatiated. 

www.head-hunter.com 

What’s the going rate for your cranium? This detailed 
website explores the gruesome historical origins of the 
shrunken head trade, complete with pictorial gallery 
and exhaustive source guide! 

www.urbanchillers.com 

This self-proclaimed “home of fear” offers dozens of 
chilling (and free!) short films to be watched and shud- 
dered over. Aspiring fright-filmmakers can submit their 
own macabre masterpieces or learn from a compre- 
hensive collection of tips. 

www.scottradke.com 

Beautifully eerie marionettes are just a single facet of 
artist Scott Radke’s vast and impressive body of work; 
a collection of drawings, paintings, murals and stun- 
ning sand sculptures round out this haunting website. 
Spook yourself. 

www.livingwithzombies.com 
Nothing like some harmless brain-munching fun! In 
this lowbrow, black and white web comic, two friends 
find themselves in a world inexplicably overrun by 
zombies - just like they’ve always dreamed! 

www.casketfurniture.com 
Coffin craving? Add that funereal air to absolutely any 
room with this custom collection of casket sofas, cof- 
fee-tables, book shelves and entertainment units. Not 
cheap but certainly worth dying for. 
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Got a Roadkill suggestion? 


E-mail a link to: roadkill@rue-morgue.com 


Stepping behind the camera again was “like 
being reborn, ” says Savini. 


Tom Savini returns to directing with Chill Factor 


Tom Savini, the wizard of gore whose 
effects work reddened an entire generation of 
splatter flicks, has officially returned to the 
director’s chair with House Call , the pilot 
episode for a straight-to-video anthology 
DVD series called Tom Savini s Chill Factor, 
(available in July exclusively through the 
Chill Factor website); Savini ’s first turn at 
the helm since the 1990 remake of Night of 
the Living Dead. Each DVD will contain two 
macabre, half-hour episodes hosted by the FX 
maestro, along with The Chill Facts, a collec- 
tion of behind-the-scenes extras and previews 
of upcoming shorts. 

House Call stars Bingo O’Malley 
( Creepshow , Two Evil Eyes), Maryanne 
Nagel ( Welcome To Collinwood ) and new- 
comer Jason Hoehnen, in a period piece set in 
1 936. It tells the story of an aged country doc- 
tor summoned to a cabin by a woman who 
fears that her son may be slipping into insan- 
ity and may be responsible for a series of 
gruesome murders. For Savini, who has 
watched numerous projects die before his 
eyes over the past decade - including his 
ambitious dream project Vampy rates - step- 
ping behind the camera was “like being 
reborn.” 

“I thank everyone around me for bringing 
me back to life,” Savini recently told Rue 
Morgue. ‘‘‘'Night of the Living Dead was a 
nightmare for me. It was just not what I’d 
hoped. I didn’t get the support I needed, so 
my inspiration just blew away. With House 
Call, I was totally inspired. I sat down with 
[writer Jeff Monahan’s] script, started to do 
my director’s polish on it, and a lot of stuff 
that wasn’t there originally - camera angles, 
set design - just flowed out of me. It did not 
feel that way on Night.” 

Apparently, Tom Savini s Chill Factor came 
together due to fortuitous timing on behalf of 
the parties involved. Monahan was shopping 
a number of short scripts just as his longtime 
friend, producer Marty Schiff, was thinking 
about producing a new television series, a la 
Night Gallery and The Twilight Zone. Having 
decided that their home, “the zombie capital 
of the world” (a.k.a. Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia), was the perfect place to make an inde- 
pendent movie, Schiff selected a few scripts 
and presented them to Savini. 


“Tom and I have been a duo since Dawn of 
the Dead,” Schiff reveals. “I was his ‘catcher’ 
during his stunts; that’s how I met him - he 
landed on top of me! We were also partners in 
Knightriders and the garbagemen in 
Creepshow, but we hadn’t done something 
together, so this was just perfect. I love [the 
idea of an] anthology series.” 

Executive producer Charles Zvirman, 
owner of New Perspective Productions, was 
then brought on board to raise the necessary 
budget, along with the expert services of 
Robin H. Green {Severe Injuries) and interns 
from the Tom Savini School of Make-Up FX, 
who quickly built a number of beautiful and 
authentic sets. With D.P. Mark Fallone creat- 
ing the firelit atmosphere, Savini was excited 
to suddenly have full reign of his new play- 
ground, and the images he would capture on 
24p digital video. 

“I always said whatever movie I do next - 
whatever I didn’t get to do on Night of the 
Living Dead - I’m going to do on [my next 
project],” notes Savini, adding that, with Chill 
Factor he finally got to do a lot of the things 
he had planned for Vampyrates, like visual 
transitions, kinetic camera movement and the 
building of suspense through editing. 

“I gave a speech to everyone before we 
started: Took, no matter what, have fun,”’ 
Savini says. “My philosophy to overcoming 
stage fright is to think: ‘I can’t wait to see 
what comes out of me, instead of worrying 
about how I was going to play a scene.” Visit 
www.tomsavinischillfactor.com to see what 
came out of Savini and became Tom Savini s 
Chill Factor: House Call. 

Mike Watt 
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WEIRD STATS 


MORBID FACTS 


+ Earlier this year in Taiwan, the corpse of a 60-ton sperm whale was being trans- 
ported via flatbed truck to a research centre when enormous pressure from the 
stomach gases caused it to explode, showering nearby motorists and pedestrians 
with blood and entrails. 

+ After watching Frankenstein in 1931, an irate man called the manager of a 
Santa Barbara theatre every five minutes to tell him; “I can’t sleep because of that 
picture, and you aren’t going to either.” 

+ During an hour of swimming at a public pool, you will ingest approximately 
1/12 of a liter of urine. 

+ In 1995, at a bachelor party in Consenza, Italy, stripper Gina Lalapola was 
found dead inside the cake she was supposed to leap from. Apparently she had 
suffocated inside the sealed wooden cake more than an hour before her body was 
discovered. 

+ In China, crispy fried rat with lemon, boiled bamboo rat and deer’s penis 
(served in a soup) are all considered delicacies. 

+ Bram Stoker had a nightmare about vampires after eating a dinner of crabmeat, 
an experience which inspired him to write Dracula. 

+ lisa, She-Wolf of the SS was filmed in secrecy on the sets of Hogan s Heroes. 

+ Ring A Round A Rosy, the old British game played by children, is said to be a 
macabre parody on the horrors of the Bubonic Plague. 

+ A free fall from the top of Mount Everest would take more than two and a half 
minutes. 

+ In 1981, Japanese factory worker Kenji Urada became the first person killed 
by a robot. 

+ The leading cause of death among militaiy personnel during peacetime is 
drunk driving, whilst for active-duty Marines, suicide ranks second. 

+ Taphophilia is the love of the art and history of cemeteries and funerary prac- 
tices. 

+ A landing party visiting Krakatoa nine months after the massive 1 883 eruption 
found only one creature alive: a tiny spider, spinning a web. 


-compiled by John W. Bowen, Monica S. Kuebler and Ed Butts 
Got a weird stat or morbid fact? 
Send it through to info@rue-morgue.com. 
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Instances, of 


1. Bloodsucking Freaks 
Demented dentist skull slurpee 

2. Hannibal 

Sauteed cerebrum spoon feed 

3. Brain Damage 
Blow job brain suck 

4. Bad Taste 

Derek’s cranial stew chew 

5. Return of the Living Dead 
Zombie midget mind munch 

6. From Beyond 
Biohazard bin brain buffet 

‘with thanks to the denizens of the Rue Mortuary 





HALLOWEEN GROUP PLAQUES 
US $7 

The guys over at Halloween Group are so damn cool, we had no choice but to feature them 
again in this column. Check out the fine craftmanship behind their one-inch thick polyfoam 
board plaques made to look like real stone from the grave. Available plaques: “Asylum", “Cre- 
matorium", "Laboratory”, “Morgue” or your own morbid slogan, ’cuz we know you’re that sick! 

Available from www.thehalloweengroup.com 


KILLER PUMPKIN GREETING CARDS 
US $19.95 (16-card set) 

Halloween greetings are welcome all year round, and that’s why the fine minds at 
Killer Pumpkin have put together this line of pumpkin patch greetings tailored to any 
occasion - even Christmas! Cards measure 5” X 7” folded, are blank on the inside and 
come with matching orange envelopes. A must for creepy collectors. 

Get yours at www.killerpumpkins.com 


7ACHARY MALICE 
GRIM GRIMOIRE COLLECTION 
US $40 - $65 

Read the masters as they were meant to be read with these grim edi- 
tions featuring covers handcast from original sculptures by Barragonis 
Wreap, then meticulously mounted and crafted onto novels from Love- 
craft, Rice, Barker, King and Campbell! Unlike latex versions that will 
eventually deteriorate, these books are made from top quality materials, 
professionally stained, hand-painted and airbrushed. 

Available from www.zmalice.com 


A Transylvania Import 


VAMPIRE WINE CRATE 
US $19.99 (plus $5.99 S&H) 

VAMPYRE VODKA 
US $17.99 

Who wants blood when you can have crushed grapes from Transylvania? 
That’s the thinking behind these fine wines, imported from Dracula’s home- 
land courtesy of the folks at Vampire Vineyards. Choose from Cabernet Sauvi- 
gnon, Chardonnay, Merlot, Pinot Noir, Pinot Grigio or Vampyre Vodka (for the 
ruffians out there), and get a taste of immortality! 

Available from the Shoppe du Vampyre at www.vampire.com 
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get entertained. 


Fireball XL5 

Volumes 1 to 5 


Stingray 

The Complete 
Series 


Joe 90 

The Complete 
Series 


dv-depot.c«n 


- or almost 50 /ears Gerry Anderson 
% has thrilled us with his brand of Sci-fi 
I adventures. And this year marks the 
40* anniversary of his greatest series to date 
"The Thunderbirds". 

To celebrate this achievement Gerry Anderson 
and A&E are please to bring you "The Best 
of the Thunderbirds" over 5 hours of fan voted 
favorite episodes. Plus lots of extras including, 
interviews, Tracy Family Biographies and 
documentaries. 

Experience the timeless, spellbinding appeal of 
Gerry Anderson's Supermarionation available 
June 29th 2004. 

THUNDERBIRDS ARE 60! 


rcDouVS' 3, WDHLD 0F 

GERRV ANDERSON 

THE BEST or 


ALSO AVAILABLE FROM THE FIB. WORLD OF OERRI ANDERSON 


Thunderbirds Space 1999 






For one long decade, the haunted house movie ruled North America with classics like Burnt Offerings, 
The Shining, The Changeling, and The Amityville Horror, to name a few. 
And although that Golden Age of haunted house films eventually 
came to an end, overseas the Japanese were exploring their 




This year, one of Japan’s most celebrated and effective chillers, 
ju-on: The Grudge, arrives on our shores in the wake of a 

full-blown Hollywood remake. 

NED HO” 

ofTAKASHI SHIMIZU 

by Dave Alexander 




H ouse. Inside, a guttural groan 
follows a gray, blood-covered 
woman as she crawls down a 
staircase while a schoolgirl fran- 
tically bangs on a locked door. 
Later, after visiting, a man 
crashes his car when a pale boy with pitch black 
eyes reaches up from between his legs and 
grabs the steering wheel. Still later, when his 
pregnant passenger gives birth, the doctor 
recoils in horror as a woman’s arm reaches out 
from inside her womb. 


A random sampling of the scares that Japan- 
ese director Takashi Shimizu masterfully 
assaults audiences with in his relentless Ju-On 
films (a.k.a. The Grudge) - proof positive that 
we’re in for a revival of cinematic hauntings. And 
like its North American counterparts, in Ju-On, 
the secret of the house’s past refuses to be kept. 
Driven by jealous rage, a husband murders his 
wife and young son in their family home before 
disappearing. Motivated by the vengeful grudge, 
the mother and son return to do more than haunt 
the suburban tenement - these malevolent pol- 


tergeists infect and destroy anyone who enters 
their domain, and anyone who comes in contact 
with their victims like a metastasizing cancer. 

Given that Western ghost films have degener- 
ated in the last few years with pathetic remakes 
of The Haunting , House on Haunted Hill, and 13 
Ghosts, it seems fitting that the next wave of 
supernatural films is crashing in from Japan, a 
culture so steeped in supernatural lore it’s got a 
single word for ghost story: “Kwaidan”. Tales of 
vengeful spirits were popularized in kabuki the- 
atre back in the late 18th century, and recre- 
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ational haunted houses can be traced back even 
further. Today, elaborate high-tech haunted 
houses and ghost-themed amusement park 
attractions (including a Ringu- based one!) draw 
millions. 

In film, writer/directors like Hideo Nakata 
(Ringu, Dark Watei) and Kiyoshi Kurosawa (Cure, 
Ka'iro -see pg. 19) have taken much of the 
responsibility for revitalizing supernatural tales, 
but then there’s Shimizu. His eerie Ju-On series 
has become so popular in Japan that he’s made 
five installments over the course of three years, 
with the latest planned for Hollywood and 
backed by none other than Sam Raimi and Rob 
Talpert’s new genre-specific production compa- 
ny, Ghost House Pictures (see pg. 18). 

Taking into account the success of the Holly- 
wood version of Ringu (The Ring), it’s no surprise 
that Sony Pictures snagged the rights to 
Shimizu’s film, but what is a shocker is that they 
wanted the non-English-speaking filmmaker to 
direct a largely American cast led by Sarah 
Michelle Gellar and Bill Pullman. They also had 
Shimizu craft a new version of the story with 
fledgling screenwriter Stephen Susco. 

It all began back in 1998, when the then 27- 
year-old Shimizu took production classes from 
none other than the aforementioned Kurosawa. 
The Ju-On story was born from an assignment 
to make an original short film; Kurosawa was so 
impressed, he served as executive producer 
when Shimizu turned his three-minute short into 
a made-for-TV film and followed it with a sequel 
(also for TV) two years later. 

The first two straight-to-video, shot-on-video 


installments became cult hits in Japan (the first 
features Chiaki Kuriyama before she appeared 
in Battle Royale or Kill Bill: Vol. /). Then, in 2003, 
Shimizu rewrote and directed two more versions 
of Ju-On for theatrical release, titled Ju-On: The 
Grudge. Initial interest was weak and only two 
theatres agreed to play the first of the two films, 
but strong word of mouth ensured its cult status 
shortly thereafter, and eventually captured the 
attention of Sam Raimi, who commissioned a 
North American adaptation, titled The Grudge, 
due in theatres this Halloween. 

Like Universal’s coup with Ringu/ The Ring, 
Lions Gate will be ensuring that North American 
audiences also get a chance to see Shimizu’s 
source material in the shape of a highly antici- 
pated DVD release of Ju-On: The Grudge (the 
original theatrical version of the movie) after the 
remake has its run in theatres. 

If anyone can help Hollywood reclaim the 
ghost story from the hacks (we’re looking in 
your direction, Dark Castle), it’s Takashi Shimizu. 
As Rue Morgue discovered with the help of a 
translator, this breakthrough director’s range of 
influence is as surprising as his understanding 
of how cultural differences shape horror films. 
Meet the man responsible for making haunted 
house movies terrifying again. 

You’ve made a version of the Ju-On story five 
times now. Is that a blessing or a curse? 
Honestly, it’s 50/50 [laughs]. When I was making 
the TV version of Ju-On, I didn’t think there 
would be a remake of Ju-On overseas, and that 
I would even direct it. I am a little concerned that 


“Filming the remake of JU-QH i n 
the US proves that not only the 
Japanese, but Americans too, are 
fascinated by ghosts and curses.” 

- TAKASHI SHIMIZU 



once you are known as a genre-specific film- 
maker, people always expect you to make the 
same kind of movies. Because of that, filmmak- 
ers get stuck and lose talent. This is exactly a 
curse! [laughs] Having said that, however, it 
doesn’t mean I don’t like horror. I would love to 
keep making movies regardless of genre if there 
are interesting scripts and projects. 

Why do the Japanese find ghosts and curses 
so fascinating? 

First, I’d like to ask YOU a question. Why do 
Americans find demons and monsters so fasci- 
nating? Of course, the differences in religion and 
culture exist. But these fascinations cannot be 
logically explained. It is beyond logic. Filming the 
remake of Ju-On in the US proves that not only 
the Japanese, but Americans too, are fascinated 
by ghosts and curses. 

The term neo-horror is often used to 
describe recent Asian horror films. What 
does this mean to you, and how does your 
work fit this description? 

Although I’ve often heard the term Japanese 
horror in Japan over the last few years, this is 
my first time hearing the term “neo-horror”. 
Personally, I am not interested in these terms but 
I think it is notable that Japanese culture has 
something called Kwaidan, scary and spooky 
stories passed by word of mouth that are recog- 
nized overseas as decent entertainment. The 
success of The Ring is doing much for this. I 
think, in Ju-On, both Kwaidan and urban legends 
were mixed very well, and the horror of 


Four Times a Curse 


JU-ON: THE GRUDGE 2 

Starring Noriko Sakai, Chiharu Niyama 
and Kei Horie 

Written and directed by Takashi Shimizu 
Xanadeux Co. Limited 

Have you seen that Asian horror movie where 
the ghost of a murdered woman and/or child 
with freaky hair and/or eyes terrorize(s) a bunch 
of average people by materializing out of the 
shadows and/or water? It’s called Ringu, or is it 
Dark Water? Wait, maybe it’s The Phone, or 
Ka'iro, or A Wicked Ghost? No, hold on a sec, it’s 
definitely Ju-On. . . or perhaps all of the above, 
actually. 

It's easy to see how a genre cycle can burn 
itself out through repetition, and the Ju-On 
series is good case study. Since the first Ju-On 
in 2000, there has been a straight-to-video 
sequel, a theatrical version (Ju-On: The 
Grudge), and a sequel to the theatrical version. 
And now Takashi Shimizu, writer/director of all 
four, is currently working on a Hollywood ver- 
sion (The Grudge) starring Sarah Michelle Gellar 
(see pg. 17). 

The story, in a supernatural nutshell, is as fol- 
lows. Two nasty and persistent ghosts terrorize 
everyone who comes into contact with a certain 
average-looking suburban house where a hus- 
band had carved up his wife, killed himself, and 
made his son disappear. With each incarnation 
of the story, more liberally funded than the last, 
the curse spreads further away from the house 
to locations with better lighting, a spookier 
soundtrack, and higher overall production 
value. 

The slickest entry to date, Ju-On: The Grudge 
2, follows a TV crew making a documentary 
about the mystery of the cursed house. You 
know the drill: whenever someone’s alone, a 
ghost appears in the most pants-shitting way 
possible. Shimizu creates some new scenarios 
for the mother and son ghosts to work their 
wicked mojo, and cuts up the story for a non- 
linear narrative, but really, it’s more of the same. 
Despite a lack of originality, the fourth Ju-On is 
cranked tight with suspense, heavier than 
heavy atmosphere, and creepy visuals aplenty. 

And if that's not enough for you, just wait ’til 
October when those all-too-familiar spirits go 
up against Buffy in a paranormal smack down. 

Dave Alexander 




Kwaidan, which shows the darkness of mind, 
was described in a completely new way. Of 
course, there were the creators who had been 
working on new ways to express Kwaidan 
before the director Hideo Nakata [Ringu], for 
example, Kiyoshi Kurosawa, Norio Tsuruta 
[Kakashi, Ring 0: Birthday), [writers] Hiroshi 
Takahashi and Chiaki Konaka. My TV version of 
Ju-On was released after The Ring, so I felt a lit- 
tle pressure to do it differently. Anyway, I am 
happy to see that Kwaidan is accepted in the US 
and in Europe in addition to Samurai, Geisha, 
martial arts and Ninja. And also, 
because of that, horror is gain- 
ing acceptance in Japan. In 
the past, things like horror 
and porn were often 
treated oddly. 

In the past, you’ve 
pointed out that the 
Japanese are more 
scared of attics because 
they never live in them, but 
they are less scared of things 
under the bed because they sleep on the 
floor. Is there a specific cultural significance 
to recurring images - like black stains, 
women’s hair and water - in Japanese hor- 
ror films? 

What makes people scared varies due to cultur- 
al and religious differences. The tatami room [a 
traditional Japanese room with tightly-woven 
straw mats as flooring] is a good example: peo- 
ple get scared when you use locations that are 
familiar to them, because they feel it could hap- 
pen to them too. You cannot explain that logical- 
ly, it’s like animal instinct. That’s why I’m aware 
of my challenge with remaking The Grudge 
because, in the movie, Americans are cursed at 
a place where cultural differences exist. I am 
very curious to find out how the general audi- 
ence sees it and what they think of it. Having 
said that, however, in the remake of The Ring I 
realized there is also a very simple sense of 
scariness regardless of cultural difference, 
namely, the dead woman climbing up from the 


well and the weird things on the videotape. 
Without the success of that remake, I don’t think 
the remake of The Grudge would exist. 

The Ju-On stories came about from a series 
of short films you wrote while taking classes 
from director Kiyoshi Kurosawa [Cure, 
Kairo]. What other artists or works were 
influential? 

I’ve liked books and films since I was a child, 
especially fantasy, sci-fi and fairy tales. The rea- 
son why I was inspired to be a filmmaker is 
because I watched E.T. when I 
was in elementary school. At 
that time, I was about the 
same age as the lead 
character, so I totally 
sympathized with 
him. I think I’ve 
watched that movie 
more than 100 times. 

I watched a horror 
movie for the first time 
when I was a junior high 
school student. Around that time, I 
was deeply shocked by Sam Raimi’s The 
Evil Dead. Before that, I liked to read scary sto- 
ries but I was too frightened to watch horror 
movies. I don’t know what happened since then, 
but now I am making them! [laughs] To me, 
there is something about horror movies that 
makes them seem like fantasies. So, I am under 
the influence of many films and directors, like 
Andrey Tarkovsky, Francois Truffaut, Ken Loach, 
Alfred Hitchcock, not to mention Stanley 
Kubrick, Akira Kurosawa and Yasujiro Ozu. I 
especially like Dekalog, which is a ten-hour film, 
by Krzysztof Kieslowski. In fact, although genre 
and theme are different, this film inspired the 
framework of Ju-On. The directors I am current- 
ly influenced by most are Hayao Miyazaki 
[Princess Mononoke] and Jean-Pierre [77?e City 
of Lost Children] Jeunet. I like their vision of the 
world. 

Ju-On has been described, more than once, 
as being a crash course in scare tactics. 
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Not only has genre veteran Sam Raimi 
decided to make a comeback to the genre, 
he’s chosen a remake of Ju-On as his new 
company’s flagship film. Rue Morgue catches 
up with the producer/director for advance 
word on The Grudge and more. 


INSIDE THE 

TH 


You seem to have a reinvigorated interest in 
the genre as of late, or has it always been 
with you? 

I’ve always been interested in them actually, 
ever since I gained appreciation of what they 
were. Once I found out what they were, I appre- 
ciated the art of it, and the entertainment value 
of it and then I began to make horror films of my 
own. I was interested in exploring them sus- 
pense building-wise and how it was to suck in 
and scare an audience, and I thought it was a lot 
of fun, great entertainment. But the most fulfill- 
ing thing for me as a director, even though I am 
still very interested in horror films and am now a 
very big fan of them, is to tell stories with char- 
acters and maybe stories that are uplifting, sto- 
ries with character growth. Stories with charac- 
ters that confront obstacles that sometimes are 
in danger of overwhelming them, but finally 
climb those hurdles. 

The Gift comes to mind. It serves as a good 
example of one of your strong character-dri- 
ven films, quite refreshing actually. 

Well thank you! Billy Bob Thornton did a really 
nice job writing those characters. 

Tell us about your new film company Ghost 
House. 

Well Ghost House is made up of my partner Rob 
Tapert, Joe Drake and myself. What we want to 
do is make horror films that are screaming roller 
coaster rides of fun, that have tremendous 
scares in them, really intense suspense and are 


hopefully, incredibly entertaining. These films 
would not be reality-based horror. In other 
words, we won’t be making films about serial 
killers, they wouldn’t be ugly films, they’d be 
fantasy-horror films - they’re my favourites. 

Are we talking huge, Hollywood-sized bud- 
gets or more modest ones? 

We’re talking about a smaller budget range, 
anywhere from eight to fifteen million dollars. A 
little smaller than how Hollywood works, but big 
as far as independents go. 

How hands-on are you as a producer with 
the Ghost House projects? 

It’s going to vary from project to project. It’s a 
new company so it’s hard to say, but right now 
my partner and I select the script and the direc- 
tor, we do the casting, and we let the director 
direct their film. But we’re very active produc- 
ers, I would say. 

I know you’ve already completed production 
on the first Ghost House project, Boogeyman. 
What can you tell us about it? 

Boogeyman is scheduled for release in early 
2005 and it’s being released by Screen Gems. It 
was written by Eric Kripke and is in editing right 
now. It was shot in New Zealand and we’ve had 
one test audience watch the film and it got a 
very good response. Our other film is Ju-On: The 
Grudge, an American version of the original ver- 
sion of the Japanese film of the same name, but 
it will actually be released first, on October 30th. 


Yes, the Takashi Shimizu films, incredibly 
frightening. Why did you choose that partic- 
ular story to adapt? 

Particularly because I thought Ju-On was the 
best horror film I had seen last year. 

We were impressed too, and named it as the 
Most Frightening Film of 2003. 

Oh yeah, I would have definitely voted for it in 
that category. It was scary and I thought it was 
masterfully made. I thought the American audi- 
ence is never going to see this because in Cana- 
da, the States, the English-speaking territories - 



The Grudge: Sarah Michelle Gellar stars in the 
American remake. 
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Rabid For Raimi 

The Unseen Force: 

The Films of Sam Raimi 

John Kenneth Muir 

Applause Theatre and Cinema Books 

My own interest in Sam Raimi’s films has 
waxed and waned over the two decades 
since that fateful night 
when The Evil Dear/ first 
left me battered, giddy, 
queasy, creeped out 
and - most importantly 
- convinced that the 
very future of the horror 
film had just been 
rewritten before my 
eyes. You and I, Gentle 
Reader, are forever in 
Raimi’s debt for that 
single pivotal piece of work, and even though 
he’s long since abandoned horror for big- 
budget mainstream fare, the fanbase 
remains rabid. 

Rabid enough, certainly, to warrant a 
lengthy overview of Raimi’s career and 
works, even though he’s currently just in his 
mid-40s and unlikely to retire any time soon. 
Enter prolific genre scribe John Kenneth 
Muir, an aficionado and unapologetically 
hardcore fanboy who’s already authored 
tomes on John Carpenter, Tobe Hooper and 
Wes Craven, as well as the indispensable 
coffee-table crusher Horror Films of the 
1970s. 

Muir’s gift for recognizing and interpreting 
film grammar serves him well once again, 
and while most of us could immediately (and 
correctly) identify Raimi trademarks like 
camera gymnastics and Three Stooges ref- 
erences, Muir digs even deeper to analyze 
themes and visual hooks that have evolved 
throughout films as diverse as Army of Dark- 
ness, The Gift and Spider-Man. And in con- 
trast to some of his earlier film books, he’s 
managed to round up a pretty impressive 
bunch of luminaries as interview fodder for 
The Unseen Force. Bruce Campbell and the 
cast and crew of the original Evil Dead are 
here en masse, as are Willem Dafoe, Lance 
Henriksen, Cliff Robertson and prolific film 
composer Joe LoDuca, all of whom are 
unreserved in their praise and genuine 
affection for the unassuming Detroit native. 

Muir continues to prove himself as one 
of horror film’s more gifted and passionate 
commentators. My only concern is that if 
he keeps up this pace he may soon run out 
of filmmakers to write about, potentially 
resulting in a lengthy hiatus as we wait for 
new talent to emerge. 

John W. Bowen 
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though I don’t think that’s true for the UK - they 
don’t show films that aren’t English language in 
mainstream theatres. 

With the exception of perhaps the Pang 
Brothers’ The Eye, though it didn’t have the 
backing your remake does. Which reminds 
me, this marks the fifth time Shimizu is 
doing a Ju-On film, correct? 

Yes, you’re right. This is kind of an amalgama- 
tion of one or two of them but rewritten so that 
it takes place with American actors in Japan. 

Did you cast the American actors yourself? 

I just choose the best actors for the roles. I love 
Jason Behr, it wasn’t because of his TV work, but 
because he gave a great audition. William 
Mapother is a wonderful actor, he gave a great 
performance as Matthew. Clea Duvall was fan- 
tastic in 21 Grams, and I’ve always loved Bill 
Pullman; he plays a small part. Mostly it was just 
the best actors for the role. 

You are aware that there is some resistance 
towards the casting of Sarah [Buffy] 
Michelle Gellar among some of the horror 
fanbase on-line. How do you feel about that? 

I didn’t know that, I’m not sure why they’d be 
concerned, because the quality of her perfor- 
mance is so wonderful. If they’re worried about 
that at all, they can rest easy, at least I’d advise 
them to. Maybe it’s healthy to keep on edge, but 
she really delivers a very solid, credible perfor- 
mance in her role as Karen. 

Whose idea was it to shoot the American 
remake in Japan? 

When we were first looking at it to see if it was 
a film we wanted to remake, I thought it was 


very dynamic and told my partners at Ghost 
House we had to remake this film with Ameri- 
cans in Japan. The reason we wanted to redo it 
is to make it more accessible to English-speak- 
ing audiences in general. But I wanted it to take 
place in that beautifully exotic locale Japan, 
which added so much to the story. Shimizu just 
created some of the most unique moments in 
film by hammering the audience - just relent- 
less. So we wanted him to direct it from the 
beginning. 

How did Shimizu feel about being asked to 
rework the same story for a fifth time? 

He was a gentleman, he was excited to work 
with Ghost House and he loves really scaring the 
audience. He appreciates the craft of it and he’s 
a master of that craft, so I think he doesn’t mind 
working in that narrow venue. He’s always find- 
ing different ways to do it, even though it hap- 
pens through these Ju-On stories. I think he’s 
enjoying himself very much. 

So now that you’ve wrapped production on 
Ju-On: The Grudge, what is the state of the 
Steve Niles 30 Days of Night project? 

That’s a great comic book. I didn’t know about it 
at first, I was not a Steve Niles fan. But then 
someone showed it to me and, after I read the 
comic book, I became a Steve Niles fan. Working 
with him, he’s a real gentleman, very funny and 
pleasant and I am all over doing the project with 
him. Right now, there is currently another writer 
adapting it into a treatment for a screenplay. 

Will it be a Ghost House film? 

This is going to be a weird one, it’s a co-produc- 
tion between Columbia and Ghost House. It 
started as a Ghost House picture but I didn’t 
think we could afford it. This particular film 
needed more resources than Ghost House has 
because of the very large cast, the snow, the 
remote location and all the vampire effects. 

Do you have a director attached to it yet? 

At this point we’re going to wait until we decide 
on a final screenplay and then we’ll start looking 
at directors. It all depends on [Stuart Beattiej’s 
take on Steve’s work. 



One last question: if I don’t ask you 
this one, our readers will likely 
string me up by my genitals. Three 
words: Evil Dead 4, 

[Laughing] You know, I really 
enjoyed making those Evil Dead 
films and I'm such good friends 
with Bruce Campbell, I’d really 
love to make an Evil Dead 4. Right 
now I don’t know when it’s com- 
ing, but it seems like people real- 
ly want to see it happen, so that’s 
reason enough for me to make it. 


What’s the secret to making a genuinely 
scary movie? 

This is not an easy question to answer because 
you really have to depend on your senses - the 
most important thing is your own personal expe- 
rience. If I could tell you the tactics so easily, 
they wouldn’t need me for the remake. I strong- 
ly believe that fear cannot be artificially created 
by CGI or special effects, which are currently 
very popular. 

What new ground is covered in the Holly- 
wood version? 

Some characters and scenes are taken from the 
Ju-On TV movies and the Ju-On films. Also, I 
added small ideas and expressions to the origi- 
nal script written by Steven [Susco], I was going 
to decline the offer for directing this movie at 
first, because this was a remake of a series of 
movies that I had already made. I thought, 
“What’s the point in me directing this movie 
again?” But I was moved by the aspiration of 
Sam Raimi and the other producers. For me, The 
Grudge will be the grand sum of all the Ju-On 
movies, and yet I think I’ve made a completely 
new film. The details are secret until it hits the 
screen. 

Did you find directing American actors espe- 
cially difficult? 

A little. Of course, there were gaps in under- 
standing due to cultural differences and the dif- 
ferences in the production process, but that’s 
not surprising. I am very happy that Sarah 
[Michelle Gellar] was very interested in the film 
from the beginning and worked very hard. We 
understood each other. 


* l 


You’ve mentioned before that you’re influ- 
enced by ’80s splatter movies like the Freddy 
and Jason films, and that you believe your 
films are very American in style. How so, and 
how did this affect the remake? 

I usually like to leave the detailed analysis to the 
people who watch my movies, since I am a com- 
mercial filmmaker. But this came to my mind 
after Hiroshi Takahashi, the screenwriter for 
Hingu, brought it to my attention. I was under the 
influence of horror movies in the ’80s, when we 
had a splatter boom even in Japan. So, when I 
started to watch them, they were not Japanese. 

I watched foreign horror movies such as Freddy, 
Jason, George Romero’s zombie series, Raimi’s 
Evil Dead series and the films by Dario Argento. 
Although these became the basis for my works, 
my sense of scariness was developed by the very 
unique Japanese Kwaidan. So that’s why my 
horror films have mixed both elements. Hopeful- 
ly, you’ll notice that in The Grudge ; a fine balance 
between the American and European way of 
expressing horror, which is very tricky and direct, 
and the Japanese way of expressing Kwaidan, 
which allows room for vague and unknown ele- 
ments. 

What’s next for you? 

The last time I was back in Japan I finished 
shooting a film in eight days. It will be something 
different from the films I have made so far. I am 
also planning to shoot my next film in Japan 
which was already planned before The Grudge. 
And yes, it is a horror movie. But I would love to 
make an American film too. I need to keep work- 
ing on my English, though! [laughs] & 


A Quiet Apocalypse 

KAlRD 

Starring Haruhiko Kato, Kumiko Aso 
and Koyuki 

Written and directed by Kiyoshi Kurosawa 
Universe Laser Disc and Video Co. 

Kiyoshi Kurosawa is the man responsible for 
schooling Takashi Shimizu in cinematic terror 
during his formative years, and the result was 
Shimizu’s series of successful Ju-On films. As 
such, it’s no surprise to us that Kurosawa’s 
own genre offerings show a strong command 
of the same brand of atmospheric horror. Take 
Kai'ro (a.k.a. Pulse), a moody masterpiece from 
beginning to end. 

Kai'ro { 2000) is part of the minimalist trend in 
recent Japanese horror 
seems like an apology for 
the gory intemperance of 
earlier Japanese genre 
cinema. Comparisons to 
Ringu are inevitable, so 
let's dispense with them. 

Both films use haunted 
technology as a catalyst 
for the horror and rely on 
cinematography, lighting 
and sound, instead of blood and guts, for 
impact. But where Ringu is an intimate and 
claustrophobic horror film; Kiyoshi Kurosawa's 
Kai'ro is desperate, desolate and just plain ter- 
rifying. 

The look of the film is striking; it's set in 
Tokyo, which has been digitally rendered into a 
vast, crumbling metropolis, bleached of colour 
and steeped in shadow. In this dreary milieu, a 
disparate group of young people are drawn to 
an ominous website that asks, “Do you want to 
see a ghost?” Their numbers dwindle as they 
kill themselves or simply vanish, to return as 
mournful spirits. 

Kai'ro is rich in subtleties, a surreal, unre- 
lentingly creepy film that blossoms like a 
corpse flower. It is also immensely sad. 
Junichiro Hayashi's outstanding cinematogra- 
phy and the barren set design create a world 
that is enormously empty, a dimension not 
quite our own, where life and death is eternal 
loneliness. The soundscape is comprised of 
eerie sound effects and little music; much ten- 
sion is wrought from combining haunting 
moans with seething shades of darkness. It is 
a haunting masterpiece of soporific horror. 

Until Wes Craven’s rumoured American 
remake surfaces, Kai'ro is only available for 
region-free DVD players. The region 3 Universe 
disc features a pristine anamorphic print in the 
original 1.85:1 aspect ratio, and nothing else. 
There is a region 2 Pioneer release that con- 
tains extras in Japanese only. Grab whichever 
one you can get your hands on first. 

The Gore-Met 
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films that almost 






Take one part Jm one part 
Ihristmas and one part Se/en, 
cut it up into a bloody, frenzied puzzle, 
add razor wire and industrial music, 
and you've got , a new breed of 
slasher assaulting theatres 
this September. 



he faceless killer. The black leather gloves. 
The voyeuristic, subjective camera spying 
as grotesquely elaborate murders play out. 
All characteristic trademarks of the great Italian 
giallo film, some of which were passed on to its 
violent sibling, the American slasher movie. 
Although thematically similar, the two types of 
horror-thriller have always been stylistically, and 
literally, miles apart - until now. Saw, James 
Wan’s shocking directorial debut, fully fills in 
that missing link between the Italian giallo and 
the American slasher, cribbing elements of both 
and abandoning them in a Lynchian landscape - 
thereby giving birth to a whole new category of 
horror movie. 

Saw centers around two victims who wake up 
to find themselves chained to pipes in a filthy 
underground bathroom. Neither of them are 
aware how they got there, who the other is, or 
why there is a man lying in a pool of his own 
blood with his head half blown away, gripping a 


handgun in one hand and a microcassette 
recorder in the other. A chilling voice on the cas- 

. 
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settes planted in each of their pockets informs 
the two that they’re part of an elaborate and 
vicious game that must end with one man killing 
the other - before the clock strikes six. Such is 
the modus operandi of the Jigsaw killer, a com- 
plex character named for the unusual calling 
card he leaves at the scene of each crime; a jig- 
saw puzzle piece. 

Despite being marketed as a “cop thriller”, it 
would be a great disservice to dismiss Saw as 
“ Se7en meets Deep Reef', even if its elaborate 
murders and colour-drenched visual insignias 
would justify calling it such. Though it employs 
the aesthetic to a large degree, Saw doesn’t 
simply imitate the giallo form. Rather, it is an 
entirely new breed of giallo. 

“I’ve always been a huge fan of the Italian 
horror renaissance, especially the giallo movies 
of Bava and Argento," the 28-year-old Wan told 
Rue Morgue. “The work of Dario Argento and 
David Lynch were the main influences on me for 
Saw. I went into this film knowing that I wanted 
to combine the elements I love from both of 



these auteurs. I wanted to take real people from 
the real world and put them into an alien envi- 
ronment, a Lynchian-type universe, inhabited by 
the macabre freakishness of Argento.” 

It sounds complicated, but all of this becomes 
axiomatic when Saw is deconstructed, or rather, 
dissected within the giallo framework. The gial- 
lo is a unique breed of genre film that fuses 
murder-mystery with horror, just as Saw does. 
The term literally means “yellow”, which stems 
from the emergence of American crime fiction in 
Italy during the 1930s. These novels which 
became enormously successful, bore distinctive 
yellow covers and were later branded “gialli”. As 
it turns out, they ended up having a major influ- 
ence on some young readers who grew up to 
become filmmakers, notably one Mario Bava. 

Bava’s black and white masterpiece, The Evil 
Eye (a.k.a The Girl Who Knew Too Much, 1 963) 
is considered the flagship of the giallo style, the 
first of its kind, taking the “whodunit” facet of 
the murder-mystery and kicking it up several 
violent notches. Then, in 1969, along came Dario 
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“I wanted to take real people from the real world and put them into... a Lynchian-type universe, inhabited by the macabre 
freakishness of Argento," says director James Wan. 


Argento, usurping the giallo throne with The Bird 
With the Crystal Plumage, which he later 
eclipsed with his “animal trilogy” of gialli, fol- 
lowed by his own chef d ’oeuvre - Deep Red 
(1975). 

Argento’s films were characterized by his 
innovative “subjective camera”, which captured 
a sense of voyeurism and audience involvement 
the world had never seen before, with perhaps 
the exception of the shower scene in Alfred 
Hitchcock’s Psycho (1 960). It’s no surprise that 
Saw 1 s essential hallmark is its voyeurism; the 
film’s name itself references hacksaws and jig- 
saws, but most importantly, it refers to the act of 
seeing or having seen something —a convention 
that draws readily from Argento’s obsessive- 
observer lens. 

“A lot of the film is about voyeurism, ” agrees 
co-writer and star Lee Whannell. “And what you 
let yourself see as opposed to what’s really 
there. Everyone in [Saw\ is spying on someone 
else,” he continues. “The two main characters 
are watching each other, and in turn are being 
watched themselves by a camera, on the end of 
which is someone who is also being watched!” 

Saw is also littered with all manner of stylized 
’70s Eurohorror contrivances, including a bizarre 
ventriloquist's doll, crafted by Wan himself, that 
the Jigsaw killer communicates through. 

“I have a morbid fascination with creepy dolls 
and clowns, ever since I saw my first horror 
movie, Poltergeist, at the age of seven,” Wan 
admits. “And viewing [Ealing Studios] Dead of 
Night led to my love for ventriloquism, so I was 
just looking for an excuse to incorporate these 
things into Saw. Initially, it was going to be the 


silhouette of Jigsaw on the TV screen describing 
the effect of the jawtrap to Mandy [a particular- 
ly gorgeous and disturbing sequence involving a 
female Jigsaw victim]. But I thought this would 
be the perfect place to use a ventriloquist doll to 
embody Jigsaw instead. Something a bit differ- 
ent and fresh.” 

But Saw’s incitements don’t stop at Eurohor- 
ror; here’s where the slasher comes in. Back in 
the ’70s, North American genre filmmakers felt 
the grip of giallo’s leather-gloved ingenuity as 
much as Wan and Whannell did and, as a result, 
those filmmakers spawned a less narratively 
complicated, but no less entertaining sibling - 
the American slasher film. 

Bob Clark’s creepy Canadian “maniac in the 
attic” film Black Christmas (a.k.a Silent Night, 
Evil Night, 1 974), arguably the first North Amer- 
ican slasher film, was directly inspired by Argen- 
to’s signature, subjective camera, which in turn, 
inspired John Carpenter to employ the same 
narrative theme (maniac with a knife stalking 
and slashing victims) in Halloween four years 
later. Likewise, Mario Bava’s Bay of Blood (a.k.a 
Twitch of the Death Nerve, 1 971 ) - the definitive 
granddaddy of all European slasher films - 
prompted Sean Cunningham to make Friday the 
13th in 1980, and the rest, as they say, is slash- 
er history. For Wan, those seminal North Ameri- 
can films also left their stamp on his movie. 

“If I had to pick one film as having the most 
influence on the ‘scare scenes,’ it would be 
Black Christmas ,” he reveals. “That film creeped 
me out so much as a kid.” 

At this he succeeds admirably (keep an eye 
out for a scene lifted directly from Black Christ- 


mas]), but Wan also takes it to a different level. 
Case in point: one of the most unnerving and 
unsettling aspects of the film is the manner in 
which darkness is photographed. Besides 
beginning and ending in total darkness, Wan 
employed a method of shooting darkness in 
contrast to the standard Carpenter style (com- 
mercial horror films typically use blue back light 
to portray the dark), which resulted in a luxuri- 
ous texture of high contrast, pitch-black blacks 
and intensely rich colours reminiscent of Sus- 
piria and Deep Red. 

“The scenes of darkness are played out 
almost in pitch-black because I wanted the 
audience to be just as visually impaired and as 
lost in the dark as the characters are,” the direc- 
tor explains, adding that as the viewers struggle 
to see into the darkness and comprehend it, they 
might also start to believe that anything could be 
hiding in it. “By hinting at what’s happening 
onscreen through the use of sound effects only 
- ie. footsteps, creaking floorboards, breathing, 
whining of the camera flash charging up, etc.- 
all happening against a dark screen, the viewers 
are forced to use their imagination to fill in the 
blanks and, hence, conjure up something much 
scarier than what I’m showing them.” 

It’s clear that Saw draws from a variety of 
classic horror films, but it also has a distinctly 
modern edge and style that is entirely its own; 
Wan admits that he wanted to give his film a 
ferocious intensity that permeates throughout - 
“an intense roller-coaster experience that leaves 
the audience exhilarated and shattered at the 
same time.” 

He accomplishes this by using assaultive 



camera work, rapid-fire editing, and a harsh 
industrial soundtrack; Saw is neo-giallo for Gen- 
eration X-ers. 

Wan and Whannell depart even further from 
established giallo and slasher conventions by 
giving their narrative a meaningful backbone. 
Saw isn’t just style over substance or making art 
out of violence; the film actually has something 
to say. At its heart, the story comments on 
humankind’s general lack of appreciation for life 
through the motivations of the killer, who from 
the start, says he only wants his victims to be 
grateful for their lives. Like many well-devel- 
oped screen characters, Whannell drew inspira- 
tion from his own personal experience in flesh- 
ing out Jigsaw’s motive. 

“I was going through a bit of a strange period 
when I began the whole writing process, and it 
just bled into the script,” he confesses. “I was 
having a lot of headaches and other problems, 
so of course - after having prescribed all the 
painkillers and doing all the reassuring he could 
- my doctor’s solution was to send me off for a 
CAT scan. Without going into it too much, I was 
convinced that my time on Earth was up. Of 
course, the results came back and I was fine, 
and I remember the absolute elation I felt for 
about a month after that. Nothing worried me - 
I was alive, the world was beautiful. The feeling 
went away after awhile, but I really wish I could 
have bottled it because it taught me that the 
only thing that really matters is your physical 
and mental health. If you have that, you can do 
anything. Through that, the film then became the 
story of someone who is putting people through 
extreme tests of human endurance, in the belief 
that, should they come out on the other side, 
they will have that feeling of elation, that new- 
found appreciation for life.” 

While Saw is by no means a perfect film (Cary 
Elwes’ performance is surprisingly substandard 
to Whannell’s and there is a lack of character 
development between the two policemen on the 
case), it does benefit from a unique fractured 


narrative structure in that it flashes back out of 
the confines of the room from time to time. It has 
a logic of its own, uncharacteristic of a Holly- 
wood production, likely because it started out 
with all the limitations of a no-budget, guerrilla 
picture that the two Australian natives wanted to 
make at home after they finished film school in 
Melbourne. 

“We knew that, to stand out from amongst all 
the other low-budget indie movies, we needed 
to come up with a really good idea,” Wan says. 
“Since we weren’t going to have any big stars or 
explosive set-pieces to draw people in, the 
script itself needed to be the star.” 

Scraping together every last penny they had 
between them, the ambitious duo shot the most 
memorable scene from the script (the afore- 
mentioned jawtrap sequence), for roughly 
$3000 US on 1 6mm, and gave it to their man- 
ager, who handed it over to a literary agency 
called Genesis Entertainment, which then 
allowed the producers and executives at Evolu- 
tion Management to see what the script was 


going to look like as a film. Evolution was so 
impressed with what they saw that they made 
an offer - which involved allowing Wan to direct 
and Whannell, who tailored the part of Adam for 
himself, to star - almost immediately. 

Three months later, the first-time filmmakers 
found themselves shooting Saw in LA with 
Danny Glover (Lethal Weapon) on board as the 
detective on Jigsaw’s case, Cary Elwes (The 
Princess Bride ) starring opposite Whannell him- 
self as the two trapped victims, and more money 
than they ever thought they’d have to make their 
first picture. An incredible accomplishment for a 
director with less than one short film under his 
belt and a former entertainment reporter/movie 
reviewer on his first feature script. But this inde- 
pendent success story gets even better. 

Days before Saw’s triumphant screening at 
the Sundance Film Festival, Peter Bloch, Lions 
Gate Head of Acquisitions (who has a fierce nose 
for genre standouts) had already snapped up the 
worldwide distribution rights to the movie, with 
a wide theatrical release date set for September 
1 7th. And by the time it finally screened in Park 
City’s Midnight section, there was already talk of 
a sequel, which is inevitable, given the attention 
Saw has already received. 

It seems that, from here, offerings from these 
two young Aussie filmmakers can only get finer. 
Their next project is a full-on horror film that just 
might even surpass Saw’s heavy creep value. 

“Because we had always seen Saw as a dark 
thriller, this next one we’re currently writing is a 
straightforward horror film [for Universal],” Wan 
reveals. “It’s an old-fashioned ghost story with a 
ventriloquism theme. Think Dead of Night [1 945] 
meets The Drop Of Water episode of [Bava and 
Salvatore Billitteri’s] Black Sabbath [1963]. I 
have a really creepy and macabre chiller in me 
that I want to exorcise out of my system before 
I move on to something else.” 

Without question, we’ll be watching. > 
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THIS IS THE WORLD THROUGH JOE COLEM/YN'S EYES. 



BY ROD CUDINO 


M aybe you’ve never heard of Joe Cole- 
man, but you probably know who he 
is. His name has the same currency 
in art circles as it does in the dank- 
est corners of the counterculture. You may 
have come across Coleman’s name at the 
American Visionary Art Museum. Then again, 


you may have singled him out from the psycho 
sicko shockumentary Mondo New York (Cole- 
man was the guy biting the heads off of rats 
and turning himself into a human fireworks 
display). 

But chances are, you know Joe Coleman 
from what he is known for best: a soul-searing 


selection of paintings that seem to capture the 
essential darkness of the modern world; murder 
and murderers, porno sex and deformity, disease 
and decay, killers and victims, lunacy and horror. 
Often described as “autopsies of the human condi- 
tion”, Coleman’s work unifies pop culture with the 
apocalypse on a canvas of the artist's personal 
obsessions, fascinations and history. In Coleman, 
Hieronymous Bosch and Robert Crumb come 
together to dissect modern culture and expose its 
insides in an endless mucous flow of words and 
images. 

“My paintings are very much a sense of the way 
I see reality,” admits Coleman, who incorporates 
large portions of found and original text into each 
of his pieces primarily because, as he notes, “the 
reality of any moment is layered - it is images and 
text.” 

His finely-crafted picture stories are winding 
roads into the ferny jungle of America’s suppressed 
id: wide, lunatic eyes stare out from sagging, can- 
cerous flesh, bloody foetuses lie abandoned on the 
sidewalk, along with dead prostitutes, deformed 
babies and everywhere dead bodies are torn open, 
their organs bloody and exposed. 

“The nature of my work is exploring things that 
are disturbing to me,” Coleman offers by way of an 
explanation. “I know that if something is disturbing 
to me on some level, then that’s what I need to do. 
Even when I was doing performance art and was 
biting the heads off rats or blowing myself up, 
those were things that were disturbing in some 
way and that’s what compelled me to do it.” 

Death in its most grisly forms is a recurring topic 
in Coleman’s work, and his fascination has led him 
to explore that particular subject outside of the 
canvas. In 1 997, Coleman (who had studied foren- 
sic pathology for years) performed an autopsy on a 
woman to determine the cause of her death. The 
autopsy was documented in the film R.I.P. Rest In 
Pieces (see sidebar) and eventually found its place 
in one of his most personal works, I Am Joe’s Fear 
of Disease ( 2001). 

“It was something that I needed to do,” he says 
simply. “I had done dissections before but I had 
never done an autopsy where I was actually inves- 
tigating the cause of death. It was partially 
research in a sense, because it was helpful in 
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knowing the body, but it was more than that. I guess I have 
this need to cross boundaries and taboos, that’s why a lot of 
my work is kind of transgressive. Transgression has some kind 
of transformation or release or exorcism.” 

Not surprisingly, Coleman admits to a fondness for the hor- 
ror genre, which he says played an active role in the develop- 
ment of his artistic vision. And the paintings speak for them- 
selves; from Zacherley and Barbara Steele to Asia Argento, Ed 
Wood, Edgar Allen Poe and lisa She Wolf of the SS, icons of the 
genre have a recurring place in Coleman’s work. 


Apocalypse Art: As You Look Into The Eye Of The Cyclops, So 
The Eye Of The Cyclops Looks Into You (2003) and (inset) detail 




PORTRAIT OF A 

SERIAL PAINTER 



A PORTRAIT OF JOE COLEMAN 

Starring Joe Coleman, Whitney Ward 
and Jim Jarmusch 
Directed by Robert-Andrian Pejo 
Disinformation Co. 

Watching Joe Coleman’s performance art is like 
witnessing a one-man firebomb as he assaults 
unsuspecting audiences with caustic rants, bites 
the heads off mice and blows 
himself up with explosives rigged 
to his chest. Not something that’s 
easily forgotten, and the same 
could be said about R.I.P. Rest In 
Pieces: A Portrait of Joe Cole- 
man, an arresting documentary 
on this outlaw artist’s life’s work. 

RJ.P. was shot over a five-year 
period (much like the excellent 
Crumb, based on the underground cartoonist of 
the same name) and provides the viewer with an 
intimate window into Coleman's mind through sur- 
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EXPLORING THINGS THAT ARE 
DISTURBING T# ME.” 
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prisingly frank commentary on his art, family and 
past relationships. In doing so, R.I.P gives the 
viewer a better understanding of Coleman’s mas- 
sive and complicated body of work. 

It also offers up, first-hand, notorious diatribes 
like “culture gets the serial killers it deserves” and 
“cancer equals mankind” which are surprisingly 
more thought-provoking than one would initially 
think. Coleman’s words, like his paintings, may not 
be easy to digest, but as his art continually 
reminds us, the world can be a cold, cruel place 
and Coleman has become an expert at opening 
doors that most people would rather keep shut. 

Though the entire documentary is a highlight in 
and of itself, one of the stand-out extra features is 
none other than an unflinchingly shot autopsy per- 
formed by Coleman himself, along with an inter- 
view with friend Asia Argento (Scarlet Diva) and a 
tour through Coleman's Odditorium, where viewers 
are introduced to his 
adopted son Junior (a oV v . 
pickled punk floating ~33j|jps i ' 1 pR?|' t 

in a jar), among other 

curiosities. 'M ^ ■"'([ 

released in tandem f 
with the equally mdis- ,*• M ~ 
pensable coffee-table 1 

book, The Book of Joe: 

The Art of Joe Coleman-, which can be considered 
a graphically acute study of seedy Americana, its 
murderers, illnesses and freaks. Coleman’s glori- 
ously detailed paintings are reproduced large 
enough to gaze into the fine details and lose one- 
self in the beautiful ugliness of it all. Available from 
Last Gasp. 

Gary Pullin 


“Horror entertainment is a way to deal with 
real-life horror by expressing it,” he says. “It 
relieves some of the pain of life, the fact that 
some of these things exist, that the human 
body is this fragile thing that’s going to eventu- 
ally disappear. And this fragile thing can be 
mutilated and eventually it will be turned to 
dust. As humans we know that and, by making 
horror into an object, you can look at it and it 
kind of relieves some of that fear.” 

Even so, Coleman’s portraits have proven to 
be too much even for the horror genre. Case in 
point: film director John McNaughton originally 
commissioned Coleman to make a poster for 
Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer but the finished 
piece was deemed far too disturbing and was 
eventually rejected. 

“That’s what I’m most interested in,” says 
ra the artist. “We’ve got enough going on in 
1 the world without having to go to fantasy. 
r| The world is full of real horror and it’s 
1 1 those parts of life that I need to express, 
to define those things that are most dis- 
turbing, to put them into sharp focus.” 

Perhaps that might explain why real-life 
murderers also recur in his paintings: in 
And A Child Shall Lead Them (2000), the 
stories of child killers Mary Bell, Kip Kinkel, 
Jessie Pomeroy and their victims unfold 
against a backdrop of statistics and quotes. On 
As You Look Into the Eye of the Cyclops, So the 
Eye of the Cyclops Looks Into You (2003), Tim- 
othy McVeigh, Charles Manson and Jeffrey 
Dahmer share canvas space with the dolled-up 
and very dead body of celebrity child corpse 
JonBenet Ramsey. Coleman is unapologetic 


about his fascination with society’s worst 
offenders, saying that he is merely throwing 
light on a buried cultural reality. 

“We live in this Judeo-Christian culture that 
worships this one all-good god,” he says, “but 
that’s not natural for human beings. Primitive 
tribes often have many gods - the god of the 
sun, the god of the moon, the god of fire. Even 
the old Greek gods had many ranges of emo- 
tion and there were many of them. You have to 
have room for dark gods, because that’s part of 
what it is to be human. In our culture, we are 
forced to create these dark gods - and make 
no mistake about it, serial killers are worshiped 
like gods. It’s when you don’t provide for the 
dark gods that they’ll come in the back door 
because they express the darkest sides of 
being human within us all.” 

Happily holed up in his New York abode with 
his wife of four years and his personal Oddito- 
rium (a private collection of freak memorabilia), 
Coleman spends his days with a set of jew- 
eller’s lenses strapped to his head, rendering 
the meticulous details that amass over time 
into finished paintings. And even though one 
gets the impression that his home is a joyful 
one, a casual glance around reveals that, for 
Coleman, horror is where the heart is. 

“I’m currently working on a painting of Carlo 
Gesualdo, my favourite medieval composer,” 
he reveals. “He murdered his wife and his 
wife’s lover, preserved their bodies and kept 
them at his castle. He was famous for madri- 
gals and they were very dark and about the 
beauty of death; the emotion that is reached in 
this music is really incredible.” & 
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Corrosive Canvas: And A Child Shall Lead Them (top), Into The Maelstrom Of 
Edgar A. Poe and Coleman in his Odditorium. Facing page: The rejected 
Henry poster and Mermaid Creature (1998). 

£$27 




BY BRAD ABRAHAM 



can still pinpoint the key to making us believe in 
the wondrous. 

“With effects today, the doors are wide open 
and that’s part of the problem," Harryhausen 
told Rue Morgue. “In the ’50, the amazing image 
was unique. But today, in a 30-second commer- 
cial you see the most amazing things; so the 
unique is now rather mundane. That isn’t to say 
there isn’t still some innovation in movies today. 
From the time I saw Willis O’Brien’s work in The 
Lost World I was fascinated by dinosaurs. And 
several years ago the BBC did a series called 
Walking With Dinosaurs that was just wonderful. 
They looked very real; you could do dolly and 
helicopter shots of these herds of dinosaurs that 
would have taken forever in the days I was 
working. 

“But on the whole, my wife and I don’t go to 
many films today,” he continues. “They’re all too 
violent and depressing for me. They’re looking 
into the gutter when they should be looking at 
the stars.” 

Harryhausen’s films indeed inspired a genera- 
tion of storytellers to look at the stars; genre 
heavyweights Steven Spielberg, James 
Cameron and Peter Jackson all list his work as 
a major influence. We need not look far from the 
dinosaurs of Jurassic Park and the armies of 
Mordor to pinpoint those influences. But despite 
his hold on the current imaginations dominating 
Hollywood, Harryhausen accuses modern audi- 
ences of missing the big picture. 

“Maybe people today just want the spectacle 
placed over the story because they’re accus- 
tomed to that,” he muses. “The effects are 
beautifully done, but lots of movies [today] seem 
to be built around what they can do with effects. 
They are important but shouldn’t take prece- 
dence over a good story told well.” 

Yet the child in Harryhausen beams when he 
recalls the thrill of watching a giant ape climb 
the Empire State Building those many years ago, 
and feels a kinship with the filmmakers his work 
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Ray Harryhavsen: An Animated Life 

Ray Harryhausen with Tony Dalton 

Aurum Press 


In his foreword, Ray Bradbury says of the 
author, “he was always new and has never 
grown old.” Sure enough, there is a child’s 
sense of wonder contained within the 300 
pages of Ray Harryhausen: An Animated Life, 
a hefty tome that will no doubt serve as the 
definitive look at the career of a cinematic 
legend. 

By turns autobiography, visual archive, 
and technical manual, the sheer volume of 
material contained within provides a portrait 
of a man who was able to follow his dreams 
and forever change how movies are made. 

Harryhausen was a fan first and foremost, 
and later a magician who wove his spells 
over the mundane, his enthusiasm is intact 
in every word, photo 


and drawing. From 
exhaustive memoirs 
to detailed produc- 
tion sketches from 
all of his completed 

films, to the abun- | < ? 

dance of material 
covering projects 

pened (including an 

absolutely tantalizing look at a planned 
adaptation of Dante’s Inferno), An Animated 
Life is a definitive account. 

If there is a downside, it may be the lack 
of a guide to Harryhausen’s stop-motion 
artistry. Also, some may blanch at the hefty 
price tag ($50 USD), but believe me, it’s a 
bargain considering the tremendous mass of 
materials contained within; truly a stagger- 
ing achievement. 

Still, those caveats are just armchair 
quarterbacking; the greatest casual- 
ty of this book is this reviewer’s 
critical faculties; there really is 
no downside in owning this; 
it’s one coffee-table book 
that will impress every- 
le who comes 
through your door. 

The question isn’t if 
you should get , 
this book, it’s 
how quickly can | 
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he story is forgotten a lot of times 
among the effects-driven films you 
see today. You know, a lot of people 
criticized my stories for being very 
simple, but that was the key to their 
success; they’re simple morality 
tales, the fantasy aspects are what make them 
unique. You can’t go on having a complicated 
story with fantasy; you’re making a story all 
ages can enjoy.” 

To call Ray Harryhausen opinionated is an 
understatement; he’s been around the block 
enough times to have garnered the right to 
state, in blunt terms, what he likes and dislikes 
about what he sees as the decline of good sto- 
rytelling in the movies. And he should know; 
from his first glimpse, as a child, of King Kong, 
through a lifetime of dreaming his own leg- 
endary monsters, this icon has created, shaped 
and influenced fantasy film storytelling more 
than any other. 

Without Harryhausen, we would have no Army 
of Darkness, no Star Wars, no The Thing and 
certainly no Lord of the Rings. The brilliant stop- 
motion techniques he perfected in films like 
Earth vs. the Flying Saucers (1956), One Million 
Years B. C (1 966) and Clash of the Titans (1 981 ), 
though a now-dead art form, have had a mas- 
sive impact on the evolution of special effects as 
we know them today. Harryhausen’s fusion of 
metal armatures and syn- 
thetic flesh has since 
evolved into a multi-bil- 
lion dollar industry of 
advanced puppetry and complex 
CGI, today’s modern storytelling tools. 

Ray Harryhausen: An Animated Life, a deposi- 
tory of treasures from Aurum Press, both intro- 
duces a new generation to the master anima- 
tor’s work and reacquaints a legion of fans with 
the creations he spawned. And unlike many of 
today’s filmmakers; students of the “more is 
more” school of effects overkill, Harryhausen 
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“My wipe and I don’t go to many Films today; 
they're all too violent and depressing For me. 
They’re looking into the gutter when they should 
be looking at the stars.” -ray HARRYHAUSEN 


inspired in turn. It was seeing King Kong back in 
1933 that led him to seek out the creator of the 
film’s still extraordinary effects, the legendary 
Willis O’Brien. 

“He was a friend and a mentor, in that order,” 
Harryhausen notes with a warm smile. “He 
taught me a lot, including the importance of 
studying anatomy, which I took very seriously. 
Any artist should have an interest in, and take 
inspiration from the real world, and use that as 
their basis. You can study anatomy, movement, 
sculpture, but it’s more important to keep the 
story in the front of your mind.” 

Something that - in Harryhausen’s view - the 
modern studio system can’t seem to keep an 
eye on. 

“The studios are trying to make silk purses 
out of sow’s ears and failing miserably,” he 
states emphatically. “The old studio system, for 
all its faults, really made brilliant films. But now 
businessmen and lawyers and bankers are run- 
ning the studios; they don’t love movies, they 
love product. And they make product. 

“Now, I never worked ‘in’ the studio system,” 
he continues, “that was one of the benefits. Ani- 
mation was a unique field; back then, people 
didn’t know very much about it so I was able to 
work independently. It started out as a hobby, 
working alone in my garage, but I always 
worked alone. Every bit of animation you see in 


my films [besides Clash of the Titans] was done 
by myself.” 

In fact, people who think the film veteran was 
just an effects man are wrong; Harryhausen was 
always involved throughout the entire process, 
forming original ideas from his own drawings 
and storyboards into outlines that a professional 
writer would later elaborate on (as was the case 
with the Sinbad films). He would often start by 
doing illustrations of various sequences that he 
felt could be achieved at a reasonable cost, and 
then had numerous discussions as to what was 
possible with the writer, who would then work 
them into the story. 

At 84, Harryhausen should be content to 
enjoy himself and stay far away from the 
trials of modern moviemaking, which 
he says waters down stories 
because of the huge teams 
involved, but of course he has 
other plans. The Tortoise and 
the Hare is a project he 
started in 1952 but never 
finished. He still had the 
puppets after all those 
years though, and when two 
young fans contacted him several 
years back and asked if they could finish 
the film, Harryhausen agreed, loaning them 
the puppets and the very camera he used. 


The finished work, along with the other fairy 
tales he’s made since 1 945 will be available on 
DVD just in time for Christmas. 

Harryhausen is one of the last of a generation 
whose impact on storytelling may never be fully 
appreciated. But he remains a quiet, humble 
man, proud of his work and overwhelmed that it 
still draws fans from around the world. 

“I hope this book will be an inspiration to peo- 
ple who know my work, and also to those just 
starting to learn about it,” he 
remarks. “All told, I have 
been very fortunate to 
be able to do some- 
thing I always want- 
ed to do and that’s 
how I spent my life.” 
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This summer, North America's leading alternative film festival returns with a truly chaotic kaleidoscope of 

CAUSTIC 

FanTasia 2004 Festival Preview 

by Barrett Hccper 



N orth America’s leading alternative film 
festival comes back with a vengeance 
this month, with a battery of original and 
innovative movies, along with some 
highly anticipated titles, that hammer home what 
we already know: these guys really know their 
shit. If you make it to only one international film 
festival this year, make it FanTasia. The festival 
runs July 8 to August 1 at Concordia University’s 
Hall and de Seve theatres in Montreal. Rue 
Morgue will, as always, be on site to bring you 
the definitive word on the impressive lineup of 
genre films. 

While last year’s festival helped breathe new 
life into the zombie genre with the likes of 
Undead and R.I.P., and introduced North America 
to a new wave of French fantastique courtesy of 
Dead End and In My Skin, this year’s menu offers 
more of a sicko smorgasbord; a buffet of blood- 
soaked, kung fu-errific, and just plain whacko 
films (hello, Takashi Miike). 

“This year didn’t really bring forth a singularly 
of particular trends,” Mitch Davis, FanTasia’s 
Director of International Programming, told Rue 
Morgue. “It’s been more like a giant, chaotic 
kaleidoscope of diverse everythings.” 
Translation: with close to 1 00 feature films and 


some 60 shorts being served up, there’s some- 
thing to satisfy everyone’s appetite for eclectic 
cinema; from Canadian werewolf pioneers to 
Asian ghost stories, no-budget scuba surprises 
to brain-splattered horror-comedies, and anime- 
inspired actioners to man-in-suit mayhem. 

This year, FanTasia celebrates its eighth 
anniversary with a number of genre vets. Back 
for another kick at the corpse, are Dario Argen- 
to’s The Card Player, Tobe Hooper’s Toolbox Mur- 
ders, Kiyoshi (Cure, Kairo) Kurosawa’s Doppel- 
ganger, Ryuhei ( Versus) Kitamura’s Azumi, John- 
ny (Full Time Killei) To’s Running on Karma, Dou- 
glas (Cutting Moments) Buck’s Prologue, Vincen- 
zo (Cube) Natali’s Nothing, anime master Satoshi 
(Perfect Blue) Kon’s Paranoia Agent and Lasse (In 
China They Eat Dogs) Spang Olsen’s The Good 
Cop. And, of course, there’s also the ultra-prolific 
Miike - whose Fudoh hit FanTasia like a mallet to 
the forehead back in 1 997 - with another assault 
One Missed Call. 

Also on tap are the much-anticipated Sun- 
dance hit Open Water (see pg. 24), an inspired- 
by-real-events indie that promises a fresh take 
on the severity of nature with its bleak storyline, 
the gritty French slasher flick Haute Tension 
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(RM#38), Immortal, and the Japanese techno 
film Gusher No Binds Me and Chris Fisher’s Hill- 
side Strangler. Joining them are Julian Richards’ 
inventive The Last Horror Movie (see pg. 36), the 
indie shocker Shallow Ground, the tongue-in- 
cheek Dead and Breakfast (RM#39), Monster 
Man, the Filmax thriller Killing Words, the para- 
noid nightmare One Point 0 with May’s Jeremy 
Sisto, along with Lance Henriksen, Udo Kier and 
Deborah Unger, and the Asian offerings Battle- 
field Baseball, Into the Mirror, The Legend of Evil 
Lake, A Tale of Two Sisters ( RM#39 ), 2009: Lost 
Memories, Malice@Doll and the due-for-a-Holly- 
wood-remake Ju-On (see feature, page 14). 

“We’ve also got a new short film, Never Ever 
After, from Mariano Baino, the director of Dark 
Waters," reveals Davis. “It’s his first work in a 
decade. Also, Chris D., vocalist for the LA punk 
band The Flesh-Eaters, will be here to screen his 
film / Pass For Human." 

FanTasia 2004 will also host the world pre- 
miere of the lycanthrope prequel Ginger Snaps 
Bac/cwith star Emily Perkins expected to attend, 
while Spanish horror legend Paul Naschy makes 
an appearance for the North American premiere 
of Rojo Sangre, which Davis describes as a 
“vicious-in-more-ways-than-one satire of the 
mainstream entertainment world.” In it, Naschy 
plays a once-acclaimed actor who sets out on a 
mission to perform “constructive surgery" on a 
dying film industry by knocking off hot, but tal- 
entless celebrities. Naschy will also be honoured 


with a special tribute, including a screening of his 
classic Dracula’s Great Love. 

“We've also got an almost indescribable film 
from Germany by the name of Journey Into Bliss 
that can best be likened to the works of Jan 
Svankmajer, Terry Gilliam or Jeunet or Caro, but 
really, it's unlike anything in the freaking world,” 
Davis notes, explaining that the bizarre film takes 
place on an uncharted island with a crazed 
monarchy, talking bears, frogs and bunnies, 
bursts of rugged stop-motion animation, radical 
gross-out humour, politically incorrect children 
and “god, just a world of eclectic strangeness.” 
Jorg ( Nekromantik) Buttgereit handled the spe- 
cial effects and even has a small role in the 
movie. 

“He'd been down to the test with Nekromantik 
and Schramm back in 1999,” explains Davis. 
“And it was [Buttgereit] who told writer/director 
Wenzel Storch to get in touch with us. None of us 
were able to believe what we were seeing when 
this one showed up at our office. They spent two 
years just building their crazy sets, and worked 
on the lowest possible budget you can swing for 
a 35mm shoot. It’s a totally unique creation. Peo- 
ple are going to freak when they see this one.” 

Another film that’s bound to divide audiences 
is the South Korean ghost story The Uninvited. 
Davis describes it as “a slow, hypnotic existential 
piece closer in tone to films like Don’t Look Now 
than anything we’re seeing in contemporary hor- 
ror cinema.” 


He points to the Turkish stalker flick Okul 
(School), which he's still trying to acquire, as a 
hidden gem: “All I'm going to say is: mark that 
name on your calendar!” he says. 

And let’s not forget the mother of all monsters 
as FanTasia celebrates the 50th anniversary of 
Godzilla with a trio of Tokyo-crushing confec- 
tions; Godzilla Against Mechagodzilla, Godzilla: 
Tokyo SOS, and the original 1 954 Japanese ver- 
sion of Godzilla. 

“We’re going to be splashing up some serious 
lizard love for the occasion,” jokes Davis. And if 
that’s not enough variety for you, the Festival will 
also shine a spotlight on genre filmmaking from 
Thailand, and the boys at McFarlane Toys will be 
sponsoring an entire weekend dedicated to 
comic book and manga-inspired movies. Many 
artists will be in attendance, including Bill 
(Mutant Aliens) Plympton, Rick (Sugar Diet) Trem- 
bles and Jean (Moebius) Giraud, who will intro- 
duce two films based on his work, Arzak Rhap- 
sody and Jan Kounen’s western Blueberry. 

“Every year feels like the best lineup ever 
while we’re thrashing in the eye of the storm, 
and this year’s no different,” Davis adds. “There 
are so many titles that we love, so many strong 
reflections of each programmer's sensibilities, 
it's always kind of trippy when we sit down and 
realize what a fantastical powerhouse collection 
of genre film diversity we’ve pulled together.” % 
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I t could happen. You’re at the video store, glancing over all 
the usual titles. You finally decide on one you haven’t seen 
before, called The Last Horror Movie. You go home, pop it 
into the VCR and settle into what appears to be a moderate- 
ly-budgeted, subpar slasher. Scene one opens up at a small- 
town diner, where a young woman is cleaning up, alone. Sud- 
denly, there's a noise. “Is anybody there?” she calls out. Already 
you’re thinking, “I’ve seen this a million times before,” and you’re 
right. Everything about this movie screams "derivative slasher.” 

“Hello?" persists the woman and, sure enough, what looks to 
be an underpaid stuntman in Michael Myers overalls (sans mask) 
springs up behind her and it’s curtains for the girl. Ditto for any 
lingering interest you may have had in watching the movie to the 
end. But wait a minute. The picture cuts out, goes fuzzy and sud- 
denly, you’re looking into the eyes of Max Parry, a man who polite- 
ly informs you that he was the last person to rent the tape, gener- 
ic teen horror junk, he assures you. “I think you’ll find this much 
more interesting," he says with a smug grin. 

Smash-cut to a clip where Max attacks a man in a public bath- 
room: the scene is savage, brutal, riveting. You are now watching 
a very different movie indeed, but is it one you really want to sit 
through? 


Max, you see, could be just another guy, a wedding pho- 
tographer by day who’s decided to let you in on his very 
dark secret: he's a vicious, merciless killer. And, man, does 
he have a lot to say. 

Unbelievably, The Last Horror Movie, the new film by 
British director Julian (Darklands) Richards, almost lives up 
to the impossible demands of its title. It’s gritty, disturbing 
(the film plays with the kinds of ideas recently explored in 
notorious cheapies Wke August Underground ), and smart, 
much too smart to be dismissed as simply the latest entry in 
pseudo-realist horror. “ 

“The twist was born from my frustration with the way the 
. genre had evolved in the ’90s,” says Richards. “I was inspired 
by Orson Welles’ radio broadcast of War of the Worlds which 
was produced with such a degree of realism that some mem- 
bers of the audience were convinced that Earth was really 
being invaded by Mars. The Texas Chainsaw Massacre and 
Helter Skelter were presented as reconstructions of true life 
events, and Cannibal Holocaust and The Blair Witch Project 
were presented as films created from recovered footage. With 
the proliferation of reality TV programming and news 24, I con- 
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i?" Killer Confessional: Max Tarry (KeTin HowartH) 
shows how it’s done. 




eluded that, as a horror filmmaker, the best way 
to scare the shit out of my audience was not 
only to convince them that what they were 
watching was real, but also that as a result of 
watching the film they had put themselves in a 
position of extreme danger.” 

Nevertheless, Richards says that his main 
points of reference in shooting The Last Horror 
Movie were John McNaughton’s Henry: Portrait 
of A Serial Killer (particularly the controversial 
scene where Henry and Otis tape and replay the 
massacre of a suburban family) and, inevitably, 
Man Bites Dog, which he says has proved to be 
a mixed blessing with audiences. 

“On both sides of the Atlantic there have been 
accusations of plagiarism of Man Bites Dog, 
which is inevitable, but nevertheless frustrat- 
ing,” says Richards. “As if Man Bites Dog - 
which is already ten years old - can be the only 
pseudo-reality serial killer film produced. Of 
course we were aware of the similarities, which 
we often used to trick our audience, but all in all, 
we used Man Bites Dog as a point of departure, 
pushing the boundaries to achieve a much 
deeper exploration of the themes inherent with- 
in the genre.” 

Indeed Max is infinitely more self-aware, self- 
reflective and philosophical than Man Bites 
Dog's Ben, who is essentially a ruffian detailing 
his grisly modus operandi. Max, on the other 
hand, is not so interested in showing you how he 
kills people, although he does do plenty of that; 
he is infinitely more interested in why you would 
want to watch him do it. 

“Max does this in an attempt to prove to his 
audience that they are not as far removed from 
him as they would like to think,” says Richards, 
“so it’s like confronting the monster within. Why 
do we like violence as entertainment, and why 
does a person like Max kill people? I would 
never presume to resolve any of these issues, 
and we make a point in Last Horror of not pre- 
senting some pat excuse as to why Max does 
what he does. However, one point that we did 
want to make is that you cannot blame his vio- 
lence on cinema. As Max himself says ‘It ain’t 
the movies.”' 

Nevertheless, The Last Horror Movie does 
have its challenges, an obvious one being the- 
atrical runs in the US and possibly Canada, 
something that doesn’t work into the movie’s 
central concept of a VHS copy taped over by a 
killer. Nevertheless, Richards says that this has 
not posed significant problems with audiences 
so far. 


“It’s true that we designed the film to go 
straight-to-video,” he admits, “but in order to 
play, the film on the festival circuit and get it 
noticed around the world we had to get a 35mm 
print. Before our first theatrical projection at 
Frightfest in London I was a little nervous that 
the bookends would not translate and that the 
audience would become frustrated. But I was 
proved wrong. After the film, I did a Q&A and 
somebody asked if I knew where Max Parry 
was. ‘He’s sat next to somebody in the audi- 
ence,' I answered, which really threw the cat 
amongst the pigeons. Suddenly people 
screamed and Kevin Howarth - who plays Max 
- stood up with a huge grin on his face. The glint 
in people’s eyes as they left the cinema was 
clear for all to see. They’d been had and they 
loved every minute of it.” 


Richards says he contemplated placing a card 
at the front of the film suggesting that the video 
diary had been discovered by Scotland Yard, 
who had released it in an effort to catch the 
killer, but eventually felt the idea wouldn’t work. 

“I decided that the content of the film and how 
it confronts, and plays, with its audience was 
substance enough for a theatrical release,” he 
says. “Watching Last Horror with such a large, 
unsuspecting crowd, I discovered that the mix- 
ture of emotions that one experiences in the cin- 
ema become infectious. Their reaction was very 
audible and visible - they winced in the right 
places, laughed in the right places and the look 
of collective discomfort and guilt during the 
murder scenes really did bring a smile to my 
face.” £ 
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Vuckovn 


• • fl just hate not knowing what’s beneath 
K me,” says Susan to her boyfriend 
■ Daniel as they cling to one another, 
|| surrounded by an ominous expanse of 
I blue-black water, without a single 
ship or piece of land in sight. The two 
divers, abandoned eighteen miles off shore, float 
aimlessly, their tiny torsos bobbing in a sea of 
unknown horrors while gray shark fins break the 
water around them, signaling the terrifying real- 
ization that they are slowly becoming... food. 

Open Water is the unsettling story of two cer- 
tified recreational divers who are left out at sea 
for 24 hours after a faulty head count, on what 
was supposed to be a holiday from their hectic 
lives. And what makes this story really stick to 
your ribs is that it’s based on a true account that 
happened off the Great Barrier Reef in Australia 
and that circulated through dive magazines for 
years. 

“We’re divers," girector Chris Kentis told Rue 
Morgue. “I remember how I felt when I read 
about that couple, so I made this film in an effort 
to capture my emotional response to that, which 
was: appalled and horrified.” 

Kentis’ directorial debut is exactly that. And 
despite internet rumours that describe it as a 
horror film that falls somewhere between Jaws 


and The Blair Witch Project, Open Water is more 
about the primal terror of being alone at sea, a 
cautionary tale about the awesome power of 
nature and our lack of humility toward it. If 
you’ve ever swam out just a little too far beyond 
your comfort zone while you were on vacation in 
the Bahamas, you’ll likely identify with the film, 
which Kentis reveals was never intended to be a 
genre picture. 

“The fact that it’s even being perceived as a 
horror movie and a shark movie is a surprise 
actually,” he says. “In hindsight, it makes sense, 
but it wasn't our intention at all.” 

Indeed, Open Water is more concerned with 
the ubiquitous sea - the sharks are an element, 
of course - but the real antagonist in the story is 
the massive expanse of water itself. It’s a seri- 
ous reality check about how quickly people can 
drop a few tiers on the food chain in the absence 
of the mechanical, seafaring devices we’ve 
invented to circumvent the power of mother 
nature. 

That being said, Open Water succeeds 
admirably as a horror-thriller. Real live sharks 
(without a single genre cliche or goofy CGI spe- 
cial effect), combined with well-developed char- 
acters who move through the whole gamut of 
emotions right out of Elizabeth Kubler-Ross’ 


book On Death and Dying, and a nerve-wracking 
tension that builds slowly, results in an authen- 
tic, disturbing story that engages you right to its 
gripping end. So gripping, in fact, that after only 
one screening at the Sundance Film Festival 
earlier this year, a bidding war erupted over the 
movie with Lions Gate eventually scooping dis- 
tribution rights. 

An impressive accomplishment, considering 
Open Water was shot over a period of two-and- 
a-half years (on weekends and holidays) with a 
crew of four and financed entirely with pocket 
money from Kentis and his partner Laura Lau. 

“It was a great challenge and experiment that 
we could actually afford to finance a movie com- 
pletely by ourselves and have full creative con- 
trol,” he admits. “There wasn’t a lot on the line, 
so we didn't have to worry about pitching, get- 
ting approval and securing financing, et cetera." 

Open Water takes advantage of the inexpen- 
sive digital video aesthetic many first-time film- 
makers find themselves using (Kentis and Lau 
shot all of the in-water and underwater footage 
themselves), which gives the film a heightened 
realism, making it one of only a handful of 
movies that actually benefits from its budgetary 
restraints. 

Open Wateropens nationwide on August 20th. 
a 
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DVD Features: 

2004 Feature Film VAMPS: Blood Sisters 
Bonus Feature Film - VAMPS (19961 
Behind-the-scenes Documentary 
Interviews Segment 
Bloopers and Outtakes 
Extended Dance Sequences 
idio Commentary with Director and Stars 
I Shock-O-Rama "Shocking Shorts" 
Shock-O-Rama Trailers 


iusands of Possibilities 
www.Shock-O-Rama.com 


This sexy sequel to the cult hit Vamps: Deadly Dreamgiris 
finds beautiful vampire stripper Heather IGlori-Anne Gilbert) 
battling an evil cabal of go-go dancing, throat-tearing - A 

beasts while slowly discovering that she may be 
the mother of all vampires! 
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A Film by Giuseppe Andrews 
Star of “Cabin Fever" & "Independence Day" 


CRAPSTON VILLAS 


“Harrowing” — NT Times 1 
Ultra-graphic and shocking reality-based drama! 






ROMERO-APPROVED 
ZOMBIE LOVE 

SUM OF THE DEAD 

Starring Simon Pegg, Nick Frost and 

Kate Ashfield 

Directed by Edgar Wright 

Written by Simon Pegg and Edgar Wright 

Universal 

Sweet fleshrot! FINALLY - a zombie 
satire made by genre fans, for genre fans! 
Shaun of the Dead , the much-anticipated, 
hilarious homage to George Romero’s Dead 
films opened in the UK this spring and, after 
only seven weeks, blew the freakin’ guts out 
of two other recent undead “spoofs” at the 
box office - Zack Snyder’s heretical Dawn 
of the Dead remake and Danny Boyle’s 28 
Days Later (which I liked better when it was 
called Day of the Dead). And we’re not sur- 
prised because, unlike other hack-job hor- 
ror-comedies, this one has its fetid little 
heart in the right place. 

After cinematic pond scum like Scaiy 
Movie and Scaiy Movie 2 , it’s refreshing to 
see Simon Pegg and Edgar Wright (the men 
behind the hugely popular UK sitcom 
Spaced) craft a clever spoof film that’s actu- 
ally well-written, witty, dynamically shot 


and edited, and thankfully lacking the men- 
tality of expelled phlegm. Shaun is actually 
so funny and so gory, I feel like I should 
have brought a bucket with me to catch the 
vomitous laughter spewing from my face, 
which still hurts by the way. Seriously, it’s 
that good. 

Here’s the skinny: Shaun (played by co- 
writer Pegg) is your basic, unmotivated pub 
fixture with a boring job, no respect, and a 
slob named Ed for a best friend (Frost). 
After his girlfriend Liz (Ashfield) dumps his 
sorry ass, Shaun thinks things can’t get any 
worse as Ed tries to convince him that “It's 
not the end of the world.” Insert cheap joke 
here on your own time, ’cuz the dead have 
inexplicably risen, and I’m busy laughing at 
Shaun wandering around London complete- 
ly oblivious to both the ankle-draggers and 
the carnage all around him as he goes about 
his daily routine. 

Eventually things get hairy enough that 
these two idiots finally pull their heads out 
of their asses and fight back with oars, shov- 
els, old Sade records (thank you, Pegg) and 
just about anything else they can find in the 
junk drawer. It’s Shaun’s turn to shine, so he 
takes control of his life for the first time and 
devises a ridiculous, but shorts-soaking, 
plan for survival. It’s interesting to note that, 
despite the film’s main purpose as a comedy. 


the characters are so well-developed and the 
performances so bang on that I actually 
found myself endeared to them, and almost 
didn’t want them to be torn apart. Almost. 
Look for inside nods to all three Romero 
zombie flicks when this one finally gets 
released on our side of the pond and, for 
shitssake, bring a bucket! 

Jen Vuckovic 

DOX OFFICE SUCKER 

VAN HELSING 

Starring Hugh Jackman, Kate Beckinsale 

and Richard Roxburgh 

Written and directed by Stephen Sommers 

Universal 

By now most of you have already shelled 
out your hard-earned clams for this stinker 
and probably feel like you’ve sold your soul. 
It’s too late for you, but perhaps we can do 
our duty and save some others, given that 
this particular scourge will inevitably return 
to swallow more souls in the form of a DVD. 
Now, unless you’re under the age of thirteen, 
hate classic horror films and generally have 
no taste, you’ll likely agree that Van Helsing 
is proof-positive that we have gone way 
beyond the MTV generation of quick cuts to 
the PS2 generation of flushed realism and 
pretty pictures for the sake of pretty pictures. 

Case in point: the Van Helsing video game 
recently arrived at the RM offices and we’re 
seriously suspect that Stephen Sommers 
might have actually based his film on that 
and not the other way around. Van Helsing's 
world is a place where gravity doesn’t apply 
(instead, people float to the ground), where 
there are multiple full moons in a week, and 
where people swing on cables that are pre- 
sumably attached to clouds. A place where 
the fantasy rules set up by the writer/director 
Sommers (who must be stopped!), are bro- 
ken in the name of a cool shot. In short, it’s 
a planet for gamers. 

So how about those game graphics? Van 
Helsing is blown to life by what can only be 
described as poorly-executed cartoon draw- 
ings from sleepy computer operators at ILM 
to match a Tom and deny world where 
nobody gets hurt falling from buildings and 
where - in a conservative fight against evil - 
no sexuality boils to the surface either. The 
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female vampires are basically undead baby- 
making machines, who pump out nest sacks 
in an effort to rule the world by overpopula- 
tion. And the irony doesn’t stop there folks; 
the vampire nation can’t do it alone, they 
need an electrical, life-affirming charge 
from Frankenstein (who is, of course, made 
of dead body parts). 

If all of this confuses you, take comfort in 
the fact that you are definitely not alone. 
There are so many convoluted plot points in 
Van Helsing , that you’ll need to hire a 
frickin’ janitor to sweep up after it’s over. 
(Even so, defenders claim that we not view 
this type of film with a critical eye - how 
dare we demand coherence?! Nope, we're 
supposed to be too dazzled by the special 
effects!) 

Yeah we’re upset, in case you couldn’t tell, 
because the mantra of the current generation 
is “That was before my time’’, and it enrages 
us that the horror public is being raped by 
this porridge-brained remodeling of some- 
thing that is so near and dear to us - the Uni- 
versal monsters. Seriously, Frankenstein 
(who bears more of a resemblance to the 
Toxic Avenger) spouts Ronald Coleman 
lines from A Tale of Two Cities', Van Helsing 
is more James Bond-meets- Wolverine than 
fearless vampire killer; Count Dracula car- 
ries all of the menacing masculinity of 


Emily Dickinson; and by the time one of the 
lead characters finally dies, we really could- 
n’t care less. Maybe next time they’ll pit Van 
Helsing against Count Chocula and 
Frankenberry, ’cuz this one is strictly for the 
kids. 

Del Howison and Jen Vuckovic 

GIALLO'S FALL FROM GRAOE 

IHE CARD PLAYER 


With each new age of | 
technology, whether it is the 
invention of electricity or the 
atom bomb, horror has 
always mutated appropriate- 
ly, adapting the modus 
operandi of a killer or mon- 
ster or mad scientist to corre- 
late with our constantly 
changing world, much like 
many of the successful, cur- 
rent Asian horror films. Italo 
master Dario Argento jumps 
on the digital bandwagon with 


his newest film The Card Player (a.k.a. II 
Cartaio), casting his killer as a computer 
expert who utilizes web cams and the inter- 
net to fulfill his psychotic fantasies. But 
where the Asian filmmakers seem to excel, 
Argento fails miserably. 

First off, it’s a prerequisite to see this film 
in Italian; although earlier Argento movies 
survived the dubbing process. The Card 
Player is negated to a comedy piece by the 
terrible and, at times, stupidly inappropriate 
dialogue, coupled with that 1970s “slightly 
out of sync” feel. A recent screening at the 
Dead By Dawn Festival had the audience lit- 
erally rolling in the aisles with laughter, not 
something usually associated with an Argen- 
to movie. 

Hideous dubbing aside, there are some 
highlights, such as a sickening autopsy 
scene as well as a few shocking deaths and 
some lavish cinematography, but these are 
bright spots in an otherwise dull landscape. 
Even the original Italian film, which does 
possess a more serious tone, peaks far too 
early and leaves you unmoved by the 
mediocre fare that follows. 

The most notable disappointment with The 
Card Player is the almost total lack of 
atmosphere throughout. It’s missing that 
pivotal element that engages the audience, 
and the result is a complete lack of interest 
in the well-being of the characters. You 
won’t fear for Ana (the police officer on the 
tail of the maniac) when the killer attacks 
her in her home, nor will you care when his 
identity is unveiled. Contrast this to earlier 
Argento masterpieces 
Suspiria or Deep Red, 
and you’re left suspi- 
cious that creating grip- 
ping, voyeuristic horror 
is no longer Argento’s 
main motivation. Ulti- 
mately, The Card 
Player is a good idea 
executed poorly, and 
ends up as little more 
than a rehash of a 
stalk and slash movie, 
something Argento 
should be far beyond 
I at this stage in his 
I career. 

Alex Ballard 


Starring Liam Cunningham, Stefania Rocca 
and Claudio Santamaria 
Directed by Dario Argento 
Written by Dario Argento and 
Franco Ferrini 
Anchor Bay Entertainment 
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GODANFUL 

GODSEND 

Starring Greg Kinnear, Rebecca Romijn-Stamos 

and Robert De Niro 

Directed by Nick Hamm 

Written by Mark Bomback 

Lion’s Gate Films 

Webster defines a godsend as “a desirable 
or needed thing that comes unexpectedly.” A 
broader interpretation might be a gift from 
the Almighty, a miracle. Then again, plagues 
of locusts and planet-drowning floods are 
also heaven-sent, and would probably be 
infinitely more pleasant to sit through than 
this godawful clone of The Omen , Bad Seed , 
The Sixth Sense , old Twilight Zone episodes 
and a half-dozen other smarter, better 
thrillers that don’t star Robert De Niro 
chewing scenery like he’s been on a 40-year 
fast. 

Greg Kinnear and Rebecca Romijn-soon- 
not-to-be-Stamos play a happy (read: bor- 
ing) New York couple whose creepy kid is 
killed in a car accident. The corpse isn’t 
even cold when De Niro’s crackpot geneti- 
cist - of the rather heavy-handed Godsend 
Institute - shows up with an offer to xerox 
the little freak, who ends up being an even 
bigger freak once he turns eight; the age at 


which Creepy Son Number One became a 
hood ornament. 

Exactly why Creepy Son Redux (moon- 
faced Haley Joel Osment clone Cameron 
Bright) starts having night terrors and hang- 
ing out with an imaginary playmate who has 
homicidal tendencies is never really 
explained. Of course, dad speculates that 
new Adam is starting to remember old Adam 
(yep, the original and the carbon copy both 
have the same name). 

While the premise is promising, before 
long the movie devolves into a series of 
standard straight-to-cable horror conven- 
tions: photographs are tom, axes wielded, 
and misty forests entered, all while the 
obnoxious soundtrack thunder hits its cues. 
And if Godsend fails to take the murky 
moral issue of genetic technology seriously, 
or even deal with it half-intelligently, its 
inability to deliver anything more than a 
slight chill is insulting. 

Director Nick Hamm reportedly shot five 
different endings, not that any of them 
would have been at all satisfying beyond the 
fact that each would signify that the final 
credits will soon follow and the whole thing 
will be over. As such, this stillborn bit of 
Hollywood horseshit is neither desirable, 
needed, nor unexpected. Amen. 

Barrett Hooper 


HOLY WHOLESOME HODROR! 


HANGMAN'S CUHSE 

Starring David Keith, Mel Harris 
and Leighton Meester 
Directed by Ratal Zielinski 
Written by Frank Peretti, Kathy Mackel 
and Stan Foster 
Twentieth Century-Fox 

When Michael Medved, the Tipper Gore 
of film critics, praises a film’s “positive and 
important underlying messages”, one’s Fam- 
ily Values Propaganda Early Warning Sys- 
tem goes into overdrive. Hangman s Curse, 
however, adapted from a book by best-sell- 
ing Christian teen-horror novelist Frank 
Peretti - a kind of Bible-thumping R.L. 
Stine - isn’t quite the hysterical fundamen- 
talist tract you’d expect. 

Our protagonists are a Brady-wholesome 
family working for the Veritas Project, i.e. 
“select citizens secretly commissioned by 
the government to 
investigate strange 
mysteries.” Whatever. 

Mom, Dad, son, hot- 
hot-HOT daughter and 
the obligatory adorable 
golden retriever go 
undercover at a high 
school where the spirit 
of a deceased nerd is 
allegedly wreaking 
vengeance on bullies at 
the behest of witchcraft-dabbling goth kids. 
Before you can say “Mulder, it’s me”, the 
intrepid investigators discover that the 
“curse” is actually biological, and following 
a surprisingly well-orchestrated climactic 
sequence, harmony reigns, i.e. the bullying 
ends, interracial romance blooms and the 
goth kids are dressing “normally”. 

The characters are cardboard at best and 
the dialogue is rife with butt-clenchers 
(“Can you make sure that no student leaves 
this building without first being searched for 
pheromones and/or spiders?” dad asks a cop 
at one point. “Yeah, of course,” the cop 
replies, “that’s my job.”) On the other hand, 
the production values and acting are solid, 
and any film - regardless of religious affili- 
ation - that openly condemns racism and 
high school bullying surely deserves props. 
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Collect Them All! 

Each figure sold seperately. 


Buffy: Oh, why can't you people just leave me alone? 

Giles: Because you are the Slayer. Into each generation a Slayer is 
born, one girl in all the world, a Chosen One, one born with the 
strength and skill to hunt the vampires... 

Buffy: ...with the strength and skill to hunt the vampires, to stop the 
spread of their evil blah, blah, blah... I've heard it, okay? 

"Welcome to the Hellmouth", Buffy the Vampire Slayer 

Palisades Toys and Factory X invite you to recall the simpler times of the first season of 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer with two new products, both coming this fall. 

The Slayer's Cross necklace, given to Buffy in the premier episode by a mysterious 
stranger called Angel, went on to become Buffy's trademark during this first season. Fully 
licensed by Fox, the Slayer's Cross Necklace is recreated with astonishing attention to 
detail. The silver-plated cross comes with an 1 8-inch chain, and is packaged in a replica 
velvet box, complete with an attractively printed Buffy the Vampire Slayer logo. 

Buffy the Vampire Slayer PALz™ Series 1, are all-new block figures based on characters 
from the hit television show as they appeared in the first season. Each figure comes with 
accessories (including a tombstone) and all of the additional body and clothing parts 
necessary to "transform" your block figure into a nifty new version of the character. As a 
special bonus, each figure pack contains a UNIQUE collectible card created especially 
for this block figure set by the fine folks at Inkworks! You can ONLY get these character 
cards in these figure sets! 



Buffy 

Summers 



Willow 

Rosenberg 



Xander 

Harris 


Rupert Darla 

Giles 



PalisadesToys.com 

* Final product may vary slightly from pictured prototype. 

BUFFY THE VAMPIRE SLAYER™ & © 2004. Twentieth Century Fox Film Corporation. 
All Rights Reserved. Palisades and the Palisades logo are TM and © 2004 Palisades 
Marketing,LLC. All Rights Reserved. 
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There’s no brimstone or hellfire to be had, 
and the usual anti-sex/drugs/free thought 
propaganda is kept to a minimum. So what’s 
not to like? 

Well, maybe it’s the monstrous hypocrisy 
of a film with an ostensibly anti-bigotry 
agenda that vilifies Wicca and its practition- 
ers as dangerous fanatics. I have only a pass- 
ing familiarity with Wicca - a few friends of 
mine follow it - but I'm sick of the conserv- 
ative media equating it with Satanism, espe- 
cially in an age when everyone is ready to 
cry foul over real or imagined intolerance. 
Step on the wrong Christian, Jewish or Mus- 
lim toes these days and you’ll find yourself 
socially lynched, bombarded with litigation 
and, in some cases, targeted for death. But 
Wiccans? They’ve been fair game for cen- 
turies, perhaps not coincidentally because 
they’ve never really gotten down with that 
whole death-to-the-infidels thing. 

Maybe (one hopes) Peretti and Co. arc just 
misinformed, or maybe they actually are 
cowardly and vindictive enough to take a 
swipe at another faith they consider too 
small to threaten the kind of media backlash 
they’d face from Muslims or Jews. Either 
way, they’ve blown it by perpetuating inter- 
faith resentment, unwelcome on any scale. 
“Positive and important underlying mes- 
sages” my ass. 

John W. Bowen 


WILD ZERD 

Starring Masashi Endo, Makoto Inamiya 
and Guitar Wolf 
Directed by Tetsuro Takeuchi 
Written by Satoshi Takagi 
Synapse Films 

What is a cult film? That’s a tricky ques- 
tion; the term is widely used and abused 
because the definition is so narrow. A cult 
film can be defined as a film with a small, 
but devoted audience that is characterized by 
that devotion, which is considered an intel- 
lectual fad. The Texas Chain Saw Massacre 
(1974) is considered a cult film, but isn’t for 
the sole reason that it is well-known outside 
of the horror genre. So specifically, a cult 
film should really be considered a film that 
has a small, but devoted audience within a 
greater audience. Case in point: Wild Zero. 

There are two types of cult films: those 
that are bom, like Plan 9 From Outer Space 
(1959), and those that are made, like The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show (1975). Wild 
Zero is a well-manufactured example of the 
latter. It does not appeal to all horror fans, 
but enjoys a loyal following among them. 
Let’s break it down: it’s a Japanese film 
about the comedic misadventures of a punk- 


abilly fan that must battle aliens and zom- 
bies to save his true love, a transsexual, with 
the aid of his favourite band, the mystical 
Guitar Wolf. Hands up those who are still 
reading. 

Wild Zero is wild indeed; a goofy, over- 
amped rock and roll splatter comedy. It fea- 
tures Guitar Wolf, a greasy, iiber-cool Japan- 
ese punkabilly band that sings in Manglish 
about roaring blood. The guitarist, who is 
also named Guitar Wolf, fires laser picks and 
wields a guitar sword against a horde of 
neon-coloured zombies reanimated by an 
alien invasion force circling the Earth. 
Director Takeuchi packs in lots of juicy 
computer-enhanced exploding zombie heads 
and some gory gut-munching. It is a defini- 
tive cult film, one that I 
can neither fault, nor in 
the end, connect with. 

Synapse Films pro- 
duce some of the finest 
DVDs on the market, 
and Wild Zero is no 
exception. The disc 
features a gorgeous 
print in the original 
1.85:1 aspect ratio 
with standard extras, 
as well as a behind-the-scenes music video 
and the first ever DVD drinking game. If 
you’re still reading, pick up this disc, you 
won’t be disappointed. 

The Gore-Met 

ONCE WERE SCREAM QUEENS 

SOMETHING TO SCREAM ARDUT 

Hosted by Brinke Stevens 

Written and directed by Jason Paul Collum 

Tempe Entertainment 

Jason Paul Collum has corralled an 
impressive collection of actresses from our 
beloved genre to discuss their work and dish 
anecdotes, but they have less in common 
than a first glance would indicate. In 1968, 
Judith O'Dea appeared in one horror film 
( [Night of the Living Dead - okay, it wasn't 
just any old horror film) and has since done 
practically nothing but musical theatre. 
Felissa Rose starred in the slasher Sleep- 
away Camp at the age of thirteen. Julie 
Strain, who admirably admits in this docu- 
mentary that she can’t act her way out of a 
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Six felotM-sHattered 
Cult Classics 

from the Creator of Blood Feast and Two Thousand Maniacs! 


nt NERSCHEL1 GORDON LEWIS mm 



The Godfather of Gore, Herschell 
Gordon Lewis, 


is back and ready to paint the 
room red with six outrageous tales of terror! A wigmaker 
and her psycho son make a Gruesome Twosome when 
they decide to use real human hair to stock their shop, 
fresh from bloody scalps! Enjoy A Taste of Blood as an 
elixir from Count Dracula turns an all-American 
businessman into a blood-craving creature of the night! 
Experience Something Weird when an electrical shock 
disfigures a man who makes a deadly deal with a 
cunning witch involving ESP, LSD and killer bed sheets! 
Then an all-girl motorcycle gang of She-Devils on 
Wheels turns a small town into a rip-roaring blood- 
bath after a young girl's initiation sets off a chain of 
jealousy and murder! Grab a front row seat as The 
Wizard of Gore mutilates audience members in an 
act too gruesome to be real. ..or is it? Then get ready 
for lots of shakin' and screamin' as The Gore Gore 
| Girls take the stage where a psycho is picking off 
the strippers at a nightclub run by Henny Youngman! 
| Mixing pitch-black humor and jaw-dropping blood 
and guts, these drive-in cult classics will leave you 
t; stunned, shocked and begging for more! 


from the 
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BWOD-SPLATPRED 


Short Subjects: Love Goddess of Blood Island, 
Biker Beach Party, Monsterama Nightmare, 
Psyched-Out Singalong with the 4-D Witch, 
LSD Psychedelic Freak Out, Wigs-O-Rama and 
Nightmare at Elm Manor ! 

Audio Commentaries by Herschell Gordon Lewis! 
Something Weird Audio Commentary by 


David F. Freidman! 


Available July 6, 2004 


Herschell Gordon Lewis Theatrical Trailers! 
Herschell Gordon Lewis Gallery of 
Exploitation Art! 



9333 Oso Ave., Chatsworth, CA 91311 
818.407.9100 

www.image-entertainment.com 

©2004 Image Entertainment. All Rights Reserved. 




OVERLOOKED, FORGOTTEN AND DiSMiSSED 

THiS ISSUE: A MOTLEY MASH OF MEDIOCRITY' 

DISMAY IN THE FAMILY 


Brain Damage Films 

Don’t you just love it when a director cares more about e-rection than di-rection!? A 
naked chick on the beach, some S&M in the bathroom, a couple of zombies... and * t ^ 

you've got me at attention. The ambitiously titled Hellhound starts off when some dame S . ; / 
gets whacked with a hubcap and her sister, Diane, decides to reanimate her. As we all 
know, that means it’s time to bust out a copy of the Necronomicon for a little corpse 
conjuring. As per usual things go wrong and Diane reanimates her pus and maggot 
filled dad instead, who eventually offs her and disappears. Hey, if this was a great _ 
movie, it wouldn’t be in this column. 

People Killed With Corkscrews: 1 

CONFUSED CARRADINE CHUCKLE JglPr j 

THE MONSTER HUNTER 

The Asylum Home Entertainment 

Is David Carradine one of the best actors in the world... or one of the worst? For every “™ 

Kill Bill he makes, there are a hundred Monster Hunters. Alternatively titled The Demon 

Slayer, this flick finds Carradine in the role of an FBI agent sent to a town plagued with - 

two serial killers. Though he doesn’t actually hunt any monsters or slay any demons, 

the venerable kung fuist does an admirable job of chewing scenery while identifying the evil that lurks inside 

of people via a trumped-up sixth sense. 

Kookiest of all, The Monster HunterlWps back and forth with a hilarious mockumentary called Citizen Willie 
which deadpans the murderous mayhem brought on by the two killers. Something tells me this could have 


been two movies that somehow got fused together. If so, my vote goes to Citizen Willie. 


Cash Found In Dead Guy’s Ass: $5.38 


DEATH FOR DUMMIES 


Lions Gate Home Entertainment 

At first, Serial Killing 101 appears to be one of those infomercial DVDs but instead 
ends up being a fun flick about Casey, a misunderstood teen who decides he wants to 
become a serial killer but doesn’t know where to start. 



wet T-shirt, made a career out of getting gra- 
tuitously naked and gratuitously killed on 
film, as did host Brinke Stevens. 

Lilith Stabs won’t do nudity at all, while 
Ariauna Albright hasn’t but says she would 
in the right role. And 
although B-movie 
renaissance woman 
Debbie Rochon has 
done it all and much 
more, her diversity 
makes her difficult 
to categorize. Like 
Strain and Stevens, 

Slumber Party Mas- 
sacre alumni Bran- 
di Burkett and 
Debra DeLiso and 
Subspecies' Denise Duff are closer to the 
genuine article than the rest of the group, but 
Collum clearly would have had lots more to 
choose from had he shot this film twenty 
years ago. 

Scream queens - actresses in perpetual 
peril and states of undress, at least as I 
understand the term - aren’t nearly as large 
or distinct a group as they were even as 
recently as the ’80s. (O Linnea Quigley and 
Judie Aaronson, where art thou?) Neve 
Campbell pulled distressed damsel duty in 
the Scream trilogy, as did Jennifer Love 
Hewitt in I Know Your Movie Blew Goats 
Last Summer, but their previously estab- 
lished star status excludes them from the 
club. So, does that mean the then-unknown 
Jennifer Aniston ( Leprechaun ), Patricia 
Arquette (A Nightmare on Elm Street 3) and 
Renee Zellweger (The Texas Chainsaw Mas- 
sacre: The Next Generation) qualify? Nope. 

Nitpicking aside. Something To Scream 
About is actually pretty cool. Scream queens 
in the classic sense may be all but extinct 
today, but lo-fi horror filmmaker Collum has 
assembled an interesting bunch here. He 
also has a good instinct for documentary, 
and wisely lets the actresses do all the talk- 
ing with only intermittent (although lame) 
narration from Stevens. I’m a sucker for hor- 
ror documentaries and I know I’m not alone, 



I’ve got four words for you, Casey: subscribe to Rue Morgue ! Anyhow, the aspiring 
asphyxiator teams up with alt-rock starlet Lisa Loeb, who agrees to help him as long as she can be his first 
victim - a fair trade I'd say. Though the scares are few and far between, Thomas Haden Church (Roach from 
Demon Knight) steals the show as a psychotic gym teacher and Corey Feldman’s one-minute cameo as a 
geeky hardware salesman is the funniest thing you'll see ail year. 

References to Charles Manson: 9 
References to Marilyn Manson: 8 


Last Chance Lance 


so it beats me why more filmmakers haven’t 
undertaken projects like this, especially 
since they can be done - and, like this one, 
done well — on the cheap. 

John W. Bowen 
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NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD, DAWN OF 


THE DEAD, DAY OF THE DEAD. CREEPSHOW 




AND SPECIAL GUESTS 


MB 

FROM DUSK TILL DAWN, DAY OF THE DEAD PINHEAD FROM HELLRAISER 



JASON FROM FRIDAY THE 13TH 



m> 


APPEARING! 


DOUGLAS BUCK LARRY FESSENDEN JOHN KASSIR EMMA CAULFIELD 

CUTTING MOMENTS, HOME WENDIGO, HABIT THE CRYPT KEEPER FROM TALES FROM THE CRYPT ANYA FROM BUFFY THE VAMPIRE SlAYER 

k, NASH THE SLASH VINCENT MARCONE KELLEY ARMSTRONG BASIL GOGOS 

MUSICIAN MYPETSKELETON AUTHOR. BITTEN ARTIST FAMOUS MONSTERS 




ANDREWS 


FREAK OUT 

www.freakoutmovie.com 

It’s no secret that horror-comedies are the bread and butter of the 
B-movie scene. It’s also no secret that most of them are really bad. 
Once in a while, though, an indie effort creeps into the office that 
renews our faith in the scene, one that shows us just how much the 
genre lends itself to a little (or a lot) of good-natured ribbing. 

Freak Out, the debut feature from British writer/director Christian 
James, is one of those films. In it, best friends and ultimate horror 
geeks, Merv (James Heathcote) and Onkey (co-scripter/producer Dan 
Palmer) spend their days watching ’80s slasher flicks like Friday the 
13th and Halloween in Merv’s basement bedroom; an obsessive and 
impressive shrine to cinematic terror rivaling even the likes of the Rue 
Morgue Mansion. One dark night, much to Merv’s delight, he finds 
himself face-to-face with a real-life escaped mental patient, and the 
friends decide to put their vast horror knowledge to good use, train- 
ing their seriously inept and decidedly “femme” maniac to become 
their very own serial killer - the best since Jason Voorhees. 

Freak Out makes loads of fiendishly clever nods to Night of the Liv- 
ing Dead, The Evil Dead, The Blair Witch Project, The Texas Chainsaw 


Massacre, A Nightmare on Elm Street, and the aforementioned Fri- 
day the 13th and Halloween. And you’re expecting us to say that’s 
about all it does but, believe it or not, the film actually survives on its 
own steam. For one, it’s a hilarious movie; the off-the-wall dialogue 
of the principal trio is comparable to Kevin Smith at his best, and the 
ample sight gags had us choking on our blood-corn. The perfor- 
mances and comedic timing are nothing short of outstanding (rare 
for a production this small), the Brit-pop soundtrack rocks, and 
there’s even some messed-up carnage to satisfy the gorehounds. All 
this equals one of the finest no-budget indie horror-comedies of the 
year. NT 




I HATE YOU 


I HATE YOU 

Contact: nick8166@yahoo.com 



Nick Oddo’s directorial debut, / Hate You can best be 
described as The Kings of Comedy meets Henry: Portrait of 
a Serial Killer. When Norman’s not slicing up folks on an 
inspired rampage of random annihilation, he’s relentlessly 
philosophizing on every conceivable manifestation of 
human violence in his stand-up comedy: from the brutali- 
ty of the Mongols, to the genius of Vlad the Impaler, to why 


America, with its ridiculous sentencing laws, is the per- 
fect nation to commit homicide in. After all, criminals are 
tourists too! I Hate You has all the cinematic sophistica- 
tion of a junior high school video project (but without the 
extravagant production values one normally expects from 
such work). Nevertheless, the film prevails, and the rea- 
son is Marvin W. Schwartz (co-writer and actor), who 
turns in a genuinely charming, and often hilarious, perfor- 
mance as the deranged, but lovable, Norman - the kind 
of bloke we all want for a granddad. SA 



MACHINES OF LOVE AND HATE 

www.cinemaimages.net 

Writer/director Joseph Parda’s Machines of Love and Hate is a dark, brooding, and 
surreal feature-length experimental horror film that tests boundaries - namely, the 
audiences’ attention span. In it, a Jesus look-alike drifter appears out of the sea and, 
after a teenage woman tags him with her car, ends up recuperating at her home with 
mom and dad... and that's when strange things begin to happen. 

Featuring a cast of suffering characters and chaotic scenes that are weird for the 
sake of being weird with zero emotional resonance, Machines is cinematic masturba- 
tion of the highest order and an incoherent mess of a movie. While it is competent from 
a technical standpoint -the colour 16mm cinematography and original industrial synth- 
rock score are notable - this is film school through and through, a mechanical exercise 
in style over substance that the veteran Parda (5 Dead On a Crimson Canvas) should 
have gotten out of his system while he was still in the classroom. NT 
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Open Water 

Who will save you? 



Based on true events 
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If ONE GOOD THING CAME OUT Of THE MOVIE VAN HELSING, IT WAS THE RELEASE Of 
UNIVERSAL MONSTER LEGACY COLLECTION, ONE Of THE MOST STRIKING BOX SETS TO SEE THE LIGHT Of 
- EVER! fOLLOWING IS THE RUE MORGUE WORD ON THIS EXPENSIVE YET INDISPENSABLE COLLECTOR'S ITEM. 


gieoieio* 


f or horror fans, Christmas arrived early this year. Universal, in a con- 
veniently-timed marketing strategy for the opening of Stephen Som- 
mers' summer sucker Van Helsing (see pg. 39), made up for that par- 
ticular violation by releasing the glorious Monster Legacy Collection 
in April. It may indeed have been nothing more than a double-dipped, 
studio cash grab on their part, but we don't really care because this 
new box set is none other than a classic horror fan's wet dream. 

At first glance, the Legacy Collection merely appears to be a swanky 
repackaging of old DVD releases, especially since the only new material on 
the three discs appears to be the brief EPK-style promos for Van Helsing, 
along with archived documentaries from the previous releases of Dracula, 


Frankenstein, and The Wolf Man. But, as the old adage goes, never judge a 
book by its cover, and the same applies to a mammoth monster movie 
library collector set. Folks, this is the reason the DVD was invented. 

The voluptuous new gift set, with its hand-carved, hand-painted mini- 
busts of the three titular characters (courtesy of Sideshow Toys) is stacked 
full of supplements, commentaries, trailers, documentaries and at least four 
movies on each disc! If that doesn't warm your cockles, then you simply 
don't have any. Following is an affidavit of reasons why you should spend 
your summer vacation reacquainting yourself with some of the genre's all- 
time favourite monsters. 


n&Arui a- the i tr Arv callfcthmi mentar y hosted by Carla Laemmle (studio head ing was using, to cre- 

, , A Ver Carl Laemmle’s niece, who utters the first spo- ate a unique version 

nc no?, n l 93 n’ ° a * L nf Ken dialogue in Dracula). This is an in-depth look (and yet, one that ran 
s/«I(1931), Dracula* Daughter (1936), Son of anrt its , 30 minutes 


Dracula (1943), and House of Dracula (1945). 

“Eh, that was a terrible production. 
Renfield was a drunk.” 

Martin Landau as Bela Lugosi, Ed Wood 


"first-rate 19th century trashy novel" and struck « > " * ™ 1 !! 


at the history of Stoker’s novel and its journey to a full 30 minutes 
the screen, which was more an adaptation of the longer). Some have 
then-popular stage play than Stoker’s text. It slammed the original , 

was Laemmle’s idea that the film reflect the for its staginess and % 

book more accurately, and many documents praised this more cin- 
prove that claim to be true. ematic Spanish film, 

Also included is a commentary track by histo- yet the latter suffers 
rian David J. Skal. This informative, companion in one key area: Car- 


gold; Dracula was a hit and regarded as the 
quintessential vampire film. Of the sequels, the 


same anecdotes as the former, and relates inter- 


los Villarias is no Bela Lugosi. 

Additionally, you get the option to watch the 


esting tales of the cast’s later, sometime tragic original film with a new score by Philip Glass, 
exploits. The most impressive extra is the Span- which should satisfy those who complain of the 


M " „ „ rD exploits. The most impressive extra is the Span- which should satisfy those who cc 

e r™ « 7e Aversion the Stir »a,e, filmed n»h<s on former's lack incidenta, mus, 
inevitable sequels is The Road to Dracula docu- the same sets, from the same script Tod Brown- 
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FRANKENSTEIN: THE LEGACY COLLECTION 

Includes: Frankenstein (1931), Bride of Franken- 
stein (1935), Son of Frankenstein (1939), Ghost 
of Frankenstein (1942), and House of Franken- 
stein (1944). 

“I made only the first two. 

The others were done by hacks.” 

Ian McKellan as James Whale, 

Gods and Monsters 

The smash success of Dracula opened the 
floodgates, and the subsequent adaptation of 
Mary Shelley’s novel Frankenstein was, and 
remains, the crown jewel of the Universal mon- 
ster series. Gothic, moody and tragic, the series 
never declined as shockingly as Dracula' s; in 
fact, Bride of Frankenstein 
is one of the only sequels 
in horror history that sur- 
passes its predecessor. 
This collection is the 
strongest of the three, 
with informative docu- 
mentaries and commen- 
taries for both Franken- 
stein and his Bride. 

David J. Skal hosts The 
Frankenstein Files which, like the Dracula doc, 
traces the history of the novel, subsequent the- 
atrical adaptations (the first of which appeared 
in 1823) and film incarnations from the infa- 


mous Edison short to films inspired by it. 
Screenwriter Bill Condon, makeup guru Rick 
Baker and others offer their expertise on the 
entire Frankenstein series (likewise included in 
the set). 

The Joe Dante hosted She’s Alive: Creating the 
Bride of Frankenstein is less in-depth, as it per- 
tains to the series, but much more plentiful in its 
information on the creation of one of the great- 
est horror films of all time, with Baker, Barker, 
Sara Karloff and others shedding insight. 

Both Frankenstein and Bride have full-length 
commentaries by Rudy Behlmer and Scott Mac- 


Queen which further enhance information cov- 
ered in the documentaries. While Behlmer is a 
little on the dry side, both he and MacQueen 
demonstrate knowledge and visible affection for 
the films, with MacQueen going into great depth 
on Franz Waxman’s classic score. 

The requisite posters, stills and trailers are 
included, as is the curio Boo! A Universal Brevi- 
ty. This truly strange short film is comprised of 
clips from Frankenstein, The Old Dark House 
and Nosferatu, detailing the nightmares that 
ensue when a bookish fop eats lobster and 
drinks milk (seriously). 


THE WOLFMAN LEGACY COLLECTION 

Includes: The Wolf Man (1941), Werewolf of London (1935), Frankenstein Meets the Wolf Man (1943), and She-Wolf of London (1946). 


“You don’t understand. Every night when 
the moon is full, I turn into a wolf.” 

“You and twenty million other guys!” 

Lon Chaney Jr. & Lou Costello, 

Abbott & Costello Meet Frankenstein 

The Wolf Man came at the tail end of the first 
great era of the Universal monsters, while the 
world was grappling with the very real horrors of 
World War II. The rampaging lycanthrope repre- 
sented the darker side of 
human nature, and even 
reflected screenwriter Curt 
Siodmak’s own experiences as 
a Jewish artist fleeing the rise 
of Nazism. The only monster of 
Universal’s classic trio not 
based on a prior literary work, 


£ ; 


The Wolf Man and its eponymous hero, Larry 
Talbot, became the most tragic of the creatures; 
as much a victim as prey. 

Historian Tom Weaver supplies the 
most entertaining of the commentaries, 
revealing many interesting tidbits on the 
genesis and production of the film, and 
reveals that stars Lon Chaney Jr. and 
Evelyn Ankers, the “Nelson Eddy 
and Jeanette MacDonald 
of Universal Horror" 
absolutely loathed each 
other, a fact that makes 
their onscreen mooning all 
the more amusing to 
watch. Weaver is a fine host 
with lots to say and almost 


talks himself hoarse by the end of the track. 

The documentary Monster By Moonlight is 
hosted by John [An American Werewolf in Lon- 
don) Landis, and delves deep into the story of 
its star, Lon Chaney Jr.; the sometimes 
tragic actor who was cursed, like his 
most famous character, with being 
trapped in shadow (in Chaney's 
case, the shadow of his infamous 
father). A great deal of time is 
likewise devoted to monster- 
maker Jack Pierce, which com- 
pensates for the lack of depth 
in the Frankenstein discs. 
Standard trailers and gal- 
leries finish up the set.% 
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CUSHING CHILLS 

THE CHEEPING FLESH (1973| DVD 

Starring Peter Cushing, Christopher Lee 
and Lorna Heilbron 
Directed by Freddie Francis 
Written by Peter Spenceley 
and Jonathan Rumbold 
Columbia TriStar 

Evil is a curable disease. That is the 
premise Professor Emmanuel Hildem 
(Cushing) operates from in The Creeping 
Flesh , a flawed, but unsettling chiller that 
pits the arrogance of science against the 
ancient but real power of myth. 

Hildem has spent years searching for a 
cure for evil, ostensibly because of his own 
wife Marguerite’s lapse into insanity, a fate 
he fears for their daughter Penelope (Heil- 
bron). In New Guinea he unearths the skele- 
ton of an ancient being that the natives 
believe is evil itself and in its bones he sees 


a way to save Penelope. But these are no 
ordinary bones. 

Spilled water causes the titular flesh to 
creep over the misshapen skeleton’s middle 
finger. Hildem amputates the revived digit 
(which looks disturbingly like a severed 
penis) and uses the flesh to create his anti- 
evil formula. Meanwhile, curious Penelope, 
who has spent her life hidden away from the 
world at her father’s behest, unlocks her 
mother’s room and discovers morn’s previ- 
ous life as a bon vivant. She also finds out 
that her father had his wife committed to his 
half brother’s (Lee) asylum, where she died 
alone. Desperate to save Penelope from 
Marguerite’s fate, Hildem injects her with 
the formula. Too late he realizes that it is in 
fact evil itself, and inadvertently sends her 
on a murderous rampage. 

If The Creeping Flesh had stuck to its B- 
movie ambitions and focused solely on the 
creature’s resurrection, it would have been 
an adequate thrill ride. But scribes Spence- 


ley and Rumbold have 
crafted real characters with 
believable motives. And 
the venerable Cushing 
rises to the script’s chal- 
lenge, bringing to life a 
man who needs to always 
feel in control, but who 
lives in fear of female sexuality and his own 
capacity for cruelty. 

As always, Lee is imposing and charis- 
matic, but it is Cushing, in his insecurity and 
terror, who elevates the material into a psy- 
chological drama - albeit with an ugly mon- 
ster popping up at the end. The surprise end- 
ing is a cheat but is in keeping with 
Hildem ’s capacity for denial. Surprisingly 
good. 

Sean Plummer 

QUiZIDRiLOGV OF TERROR 

THE HOUSE THAT DRIPPED BLOOD (1970) DVD 

Starring Peter Cushing, Christopher Lee 
and Ingrid Pitt 
Directed by Peter Duffell 
Written by Robert Bloch 
Lions Gate Home Entertainment 

Despite what the title suggests, this isn’t 
the tragic episode of Trading Spaces you’ve 
longed for. It is, however, a welcome slice of 
Technicolor nostalgia from Hammer 
wannabe Amicus Pictures, which made 27 
movies from ’61 to ’77, including their most 
popular release: the ’72 version of Tales 
From the Cry>pt. 

Although The House That Dripped Blood 
wins for coolest title, the actual house in the 
film is simply the (weak) linking device to 
four short stories by Psycho novelist Robert 
Bloch. The first tale, Method For Murder, 
has a couple moving into the house so the 
husband can complete his latest horror story. 
He soon wishes he hadn’t crafted his “great- 
est” villain, though, when the strangler 
comes to life. 

Next, Waxworks stars Peter Cushing as a 
retiree who, after moving into the house, dis- 
covers a wax museum in town with a mes- 
merizing figure of a beautiful woman. Natu- 
rally, the statue hides an awful secret that, as 
you can see on the cover, costs him dearly. 

Christopher Lee gets his turn to shine in 
Sweets For The Sweet. In it, he’s a tortured 




‘J&SK. 


Oppressive, claustrophobic, paranoid, nightmarish, wildly imaginative, stylishly directed, and deeply sick and twisted. 

H ‘A Japanese Chainsaw Massacre" a 
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the ULTIMATE EDITION 


the original horror classic as you never experienced before 


© 1978 The MKR Group, Inc. 
All Rights Reserved. 


www.anchorbayenfertamment.com 


Anchor Bay Enier 
1699Stufc Dr.. 



widower raising a little 
girl who shares her moth- 
er’s interest in the occult - 
including voodoo dolls. The final install- 
ment, The Cloak, has the most interesting 
premise and the lightest tone of the bunch. 
John Pertwee (the second Dr. Who) stars, 
along with scream queen Ingrid Pitt (Vam- 
pire Lovers, Countess Dracula), as a prima 
donna actor who stumbles upon a cloak that 
turns the owner into a vampire. Pertwee’s 
hilariously uncomfortable purchase from the 
Caligari-like previous owner is worth the 
rental price alone. 

The House That Dripped Blood may not 
rate with the best of the Hammer canon and, 
as such, boasts almost no DVD extras. This 
is mostly due to its uneven tone, but with a 
sense of humour to balance out its low-bud- 
get camp and a few beloved faces, this flick 
oozes fun. 

Dave Alexander 

THE KINGS OF 

Incompetence 

ORGY OF THE DEAD |1965] Dill 

Starring Criswell, Fawn Silver 

and Pat Barringer 

Directed by Stephen C. Apostolof 

Written by Ed Wood 

Rhino Video 

Tim Burton aside, can anyone really enjoy 
an Ed Wood film without drugs or booze? 
Orgy of the Dead doesn’t provide much 


ammo to argue yes, although to be fair. 
Wood only wrote the barely-there script 
(based on his book of the same name) 
because talentless hack Stephen Apostolof 
actually directed this farce. 

The “plot” hangs by a thread; Shirley 
(Barringer) is accompanying her horror 
writer boyfriend Bob (William Bates) on a 
midnight drive to a mountain cemetery so he 
can find inspiration for his next masterwork, 
when the brakes fail and the car crashes. 
They wake to discover a strange ritual taking 
place nearby. From the safety of the bushes, 
they watch The Emperor (Wood-approved 
prognosticator Criswell) and the Black 
Ghoul (Vampirella look-alike Fawn Silver) 
preside over a series of dancing and 
deceased nudie cuties. 

The action heats up when a mummy and a 
werewolf (?!) capture the couple and bring 
them before The Emperor, who allows them 
to witness the “orgy of the dead” before they 
die. Will Bob and Shirley survive ’til sun- 
rise? Will the Black Ghoul consummate her 
lesbian lust for Shirley? Will Bob give one 
convincing line reading? 

The trailer claims that Orgy is “shocking, 
terrifying, bizarre and thrilling” (add your 
own exclamation points), but it’s hardly that. 
Wood’s dialogue is ripe, none of the actors 
can act, and ApostoloFs staging is abysmal 
to say the least. And continuity? Non-exis- 
tent (like Shirley’s unbuttoned shirt sudden- 
ly becoming buttoned in the next shot). 
Wood, a hopeless alcoholic by ’65, could at 


least take comfort in 
knowing that there was a 
director who rivaled his 
incompetence. 

But the film’s raison 
d’etre is to show a bunch 
of naked chicks dancing to 
cheesy martini music. This 
it does, but the nudity isn’t explicit enough 
to qualify as jack-off material (who knew G- 
strings existed in the afterlife?). The girls are 
gorgeous in that fleshy ’60s way - it’s like 
my dad’s favourite deck of cards sprung to 
life. Silicon and anorexia? Not here. And the 
orgy? It isn’t here either. What a rip! I pulled 
my pants down for this? 

Sean Plummer 

TERROR ON TV 

TIE OOTER HITS: TIE ORIGINAL 
SERIES VOL 2 (1904-10051 DVD 

Starring William Shatner, Robert Duvall 
and Leonard Nimoy 

Directed by Gerd Oswald, Charles Haas 
and Byron Haskin 

Written by Harlan Ellison, Dan Ullman 
and Robert C. Dennis 
MGM Home Entertainment 

The Monsters of the Week were no match 
for Jackie Gleason. By its second season 
(1964-1965), the promise of The Outer Lim- 
its, ABC’s response to CBS’s fast-fading 
The Twilight Zone, was rapidly being extin- 
guished. The final blow came seventeen 
episodes in as The Jackie Gleason Show 
proved itself the champion of Saturday 
night. 

Disclosure: I’m a long-time Twilight Zone 
advocate, and despite being familiar with 
The Outer Limits concept and tagline (“Do 
not attempt to adjust the picture; we are con- 
trolling transmission”), I had never seen an 
actual OL episode until I inserted the first of 
this set’s three discs into my DVD player. 
What is immediately apparent is that OL' s 
plots are almost wholly focused on the ram- 
ifications of humanity’s desire to use science 
and technology to control its future, whereas 
7Z’s more intimate stories poke and prod at 
our conceptions of everyday reality. 

For that reason. The Outer Limits is more 
of a product of its time than The Twilight 
Zone. Of the mere seventeen episodes here 
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(season one had 32), there are a few 
acknowledged classics. Respected SF writer 
Harlan Ellison’s Demon With A Glass Hand 
is probably the series’ best-known episode, 
especially with rumours swirling about a 
possible Hollywood remake to be directed 
by Pitch Black’s David Twohy. Robert Culp 
stars as Trent, a visitor from the future with 
a talking glass hand who travels back in time 
to save the human race from the alien 
Kyben. 

Ellison's ideas are big for the small screen, 
but director Byron Haskin uses his limited 
budget to great effect, making this is a dead- 
serious treat that conveys 
tension through shadows 
and dialogue. Ellison’s 
other contribution to sea- 
son two. Soldier, is much 
lauded, but I found its tale 
of a future warrior acci- 
dentally sent back through 
time (do I spot a trend?) 
and hunted down by 
another future soldier, to be awkward and 
unengaging. (Note: if that plot sounds famil- 
iar, Ellison sued and won to get his name 
added to The Terminator's credits.) 

Looking back, OL boasts a lot of future 
star power. Or is that Star Trek power? 
William Shatner plays an astronaut assigned 


to, urn, Project Vulcan in Cold Hands, Warm 
Heart; Leonard Nimoy is a crafty newspaper 
man in I, Robot (no relation to the Isaac Asi- 
mov novel); and James Doohan is a police- 
man investigating a drug-induced Jekyll & 
Hyde in Expanding Human. Other future 
celebs include TV Batman Adam West (The 
Invisible Enemy) and a charismatic but still 
green Robert Duvall in the ambitious two- 
parter The Inheritors. 

MGM has not included any extras but 
each episode looks and sounds about as 
good as it probably did during its initial 
broadcast. If the series’ later episodes suffer 
from poverty-row production values, the 
richness of imagination should more than 
make up for those deficiencies. Take that, 
Jackie Gleason. 

Sean Plummer 

& POIGNANT 
BLOOD TS^TH 

EVIL DEAD TRAP 2 (1991| DVD 

Starring Shoko Nakajima, Rie Kondoh 
and Shiro Sano 

Written and directed by Izo Hashimoto 
Unearthed Films 

Giallo fans who welcomed 1 988's Evil 
Dead Trap into their homes and called it 


family will doubtlessly consider slamming 
the door in the face of this sequel. The first 
film, so obviously influenced by Argento in 
its lighting scheme, inventive kills and 
underlying misogyny, has attained a cult fol- 
lowing over the years thanks to the festival 
circuit, home video/DVD and the loving 
word of mouth of gorehounds. But Evil 
Dead Trap 2 is only tangentially related to 
the original Japanese gorefest that bears its 
name - and that is a good thing. 

Sorry, EDT fans, but I found myself fast- 
forwarding through much of the first film’s 
third act. It was muddled and uninspiring, 
certainly not deserving of the cachet it’s 
acquired. Evil Dead Trap 2, though, rewards 
the patient. Not only will you get a pro- 
foundly affecting drama, but one that does- 
n't blanch at spilling buckets of grue. 

Shoko Nakajima stars as Aki, a lonely 
overweight projectionist who has taken to 
murdering young 
women and removing 
their ovaries. Her best 
“friend” (a dubious 
term) is Emi (Kon- 
doh), a former pop 
idol turned TV 
reporter with an 
overvalued opinion 
of herself who is 
having an affair with 
Kurahashi (Sano), a 
married man who 
may or may not have a dead son named 
Hideki, whom he encourages to pursue the 
solitary Aki anyway. He does this despite 
Aki’s discouragement, and a weird attraction 
develops. The only common bond between 
Evil Dead Trap and EDT2 is Hideki, the 
mutant demon at the end of the first film. 
Hideki here represents not only Kurahashi’s 
apparent lost son but also Aki’s aborted child 
and, less literally, the characters' regret and 
lost opportunities. 

Like EDT , EDT2 falters in its final act, 
although the dream logic that replaces the 
plot does make surprising emotional sense. 
Gorehounds will be well sated by the film’s 
extended finale, although the gynecological 
and emotional tenor of the last few scenes 
may prove both perplexing and genuinely 
disturbing. Spilled blood? Okay. Spilled 
tears? Now that’s scary. 

Sean Plummer 
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Entertainment News 


Jury Finds 
Whacko 
Jacko: 

“Utterly 
Repulsive” 

Several jurors were quoted Thursday as “being 
sickened,” by Wacko Jacko ’s mutilated flesh and 
twisted features. Questions have been raised 
regarding Jacko ’s humanity. One juror was over- 
heard: “He might actually be dead under all that 
collagen and stitches and Maybelline.” 

Lawyers for the defense said they had difficulty 
selecting a jury. “We couldn’t find anyone who 
wanted to be included in a ‘jury of his peers’. Most 
folks get queasy just at the mention of his name.” 

A traveling freak show was willing to serve on the 
jury. A few performers refused, most notably Tom 
“Thumb” Bibinski, billed as the World’s Shortest 
Man who was quoted as saying, “Wacko Jacko 
makes me nervous, the way he was looking at me 
when I came in, he knows I’m a grownup, right?” 

“I puked all over the jury box,” declared Wanda 
Tonne, a.k.a the Fat Lady. “I couldn’t stop looking 
at those weird lips. How could someone DO that to 
themself?” Wacko Jacko appeared to be surprised at 
a press conference. 

“I don’t know why you people are so mean to me,” 
Jacko stated. “It’s not easy having a head made of 
teflon and polystyrene. Besides, I think I look pretty.” 
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lisa, Sh e-Wolf of the SS, the sick ’ 70 s cinema skank and undisputed general 
of Nazisploitation sleaze gets the red carpet from Anchor Bay with a three-disc tribute! 
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I f I were actually capable of feeling guilty about a guilty pleasure, lisa, 
She-Wolf of the SS would leave me as stricken with self-loathing as 
a Jehovah’s Witness in a brothel full of young boys. But I’m not. I am, 
on the other hand, a little mystified that the bosses collared me, 
rather than cine-schizo Chris Alexander, to review this three-disc box of 
vintage skank. Maybe they’re still pissed at him over Fear Dot Com, or for 
blowing chunks down Jen’s cleavage at last year’s Halloween party. What- 


BY JOHN W. BOWEN 

ever - mine is not to reason why, mine is to review or die. Presented here 
from Anchor Bay, for your shock and schlock viewing pleasure, are three 
of the four titles in the series; lisa, She-Wolf of the SS, lisa, Harem Keep- 
er of the Oil Sheiks and lisa the Wicked Warden. Apparently for contractu- 
al reasons, Jean LaFleur’s comparatively boring lisa, Tigress of Siberia 
isn’t included. Now on with the sleaze-fest! 


ILSA, SHE-WOLF OF THE SS (1974) DVD 
Written and directed by Don Edmonds 

If you thought 30 years might somehow erode 
the original 1974 lisa film’s power to nauseate, 
offend and otherwise skeeze out even the most 
jaded among us, well, achtung, baby. Ach- 
fuckin’- tung. Produced by David Freidman 
(Blood Feast, She Freak} under the moniker Her- 
man Traeger, lisa, She-Wolf of the SS stars 
Actors’ Studio alumnus Dyanne Thorne as the 
titular character (who really puts the “tit” in titu- 
lar - gott im himmel, what a rack!), a sadistic 
World War II concentration camp commandant 
whose appetite for destruction is surpassed only 
by her monstrous sex drive. She finally meets 
her match in, surprise, a 
handsome American prison- 
er who proceeds to roger 
her like an armoured divi- 
sion until she falls under his 
spell, unaware that he’s 
plotting her downfall. 
Meanwhile, executions, 
rapes and spectacular tor- 
ture of every description 
continue relentlessly. It's not 
surprising that this first installment was banned 
in several European countries including West 
Germany. 

For all its sadism and gore, the real ick-factor 
of lisa, She-Wolf of the SS is ultimately its sub- 
ject matter alone, and it’s easy to understand the 
widespread outrage the film caused in 1974, 
when the horrors of Nazi Germany were a rela- 
tively fresh memory for millions. Admittedly, the 
Nazi fetishism isn’t always as effective as direc- 
tor Don Edmonds wants it to be; Thorne’s Ger- 
man accent is about as convincing as Carmen 
Electra’s breast implants, and a plague of suspi- 
ciously 70s hairstyles tends to derail any real 
threat of authenticity. History buffs will also find 
it odd that while most of the prisoners look pass- 
ably Hebraic and the term “inferior race" pops up 
once or twice, the word “Jew” is never uttered. 



Still, even this many years later, lisa is a 
nauseatingly successful assault on good 
taste, the stuff of every sociopath’s 
wettest dream. 

And that’s precisely where the problems 
begin with the two sequels included here. 

The sex and violence are present and 
accounted for, but without the Nazi angle 
they aren’t anywhere near as offensive 
from a conceptual standpoint. 

ILSA, HAREM KEEPER OF 
THE OIL SHEIKS (1976) DVD 
Written and directed by Don Edmonds 

Without that lynchpin, the flaws in lisa, Harem 
Keeper of the Oil Sheiks- bad acting, worse dia- 
logue and downright laughable storylines - real- 
ly start to get in the way. Harem Keeper is a 
good-looking film, and while there’s violence 
aplenty, it’s less mean-spirited than its prede- 
cessor, with more emphasis on sex. 

Setting notwithstanding, the storyline is virtu- 
ally identical to the original: uber-bitch lisa’s 
working day is spent murdering, torturing and 
fucking until some Yankee stud rings her bell like 
it ain’t been rung before, setting her downfall in 
motion, freeing the oppressed, with liberty and 
fraternity for all, yadda, yadda, yadda. It begs the 
question: wouldn’t it have been easier to send a 
couple of porno actresses over to Iraq to rock 
Saddam’s world and topple his regime with min- 
imal bloodshed? Hey, just a thought. 

ILSA THE WICKED WARDEN (1977) DVD 
Written and directed by Jess Franco 

lisa the Wicked Warden is actually a knock-off 
originally titled Greta, the Mad Butcher, directed 
by Jess Franco, the man who makes Ed Wood 
look like Hitchcock, so we can immediately 
deduct about 30 IQ points right off the top. This 
time our nasty nympho is in charge of an asylum 
full of beautiful and frequently naked women. . . 
etc. 



True to form, the same old question popped 
into my head, as it always does, about ten min- 
utes into any of Franco’s films: if you must make 
idiotic, disjointed, misogynistic crap, Jess, could- 
n’t you at least make better idiotic, disjointed, 
misogynistic crap? I mean, how hard can it real- 
ly be? And yes, I’ll openly admit I fell asleep at 
about the 45-minute mark - no mean feat, given 
all those naked women - and simply couldn’t be 
bothered to watch the rest when I woke up. 

So if any of our readers have seen the whole 
film and the second half turns out to be the best 
thing since King Lear or Phantasm 2, contact me 
and I’ll issue a public apology for my slipshod 
journalism. [Tsk. Tsk., John, you missed the 
Blood Sucking Freaks -style denouement! -Ed\ 
Again, my esteemed colleague, Herr Alexander, 
might well have looked more kindly upon this 
piece of cr. . . er, film, but then again he’s crimi- 
nally insane and quite possibly on drugs too. 

Degenerate Supplements: The commentary 
tracks on each of these discs - with director Don 
Edmonds, star Dyanne Thorne and her hus- 
band/producer/co-star Howard Maurer, moder- 
ated by British humourist Martin Lewis - are a 
hoot. For reasons I can’t quite explain, it’s weird- 
ly reassuring that the woman who played lisa is 
so erudite, charming and funny, as are her co- 
conspirators. And their fond reminiscences about 
Franco almost make me feel badly for saying 
such awful things about his films. Almost. £ 
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Presenting a brief look at the fulsome^um-fruitless career 
of the inimitable Spanish director. leSUS franco. 

THE ART OF^ "Mm* 
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W ith over 180 films under 60 pseudonyms, Jesus “Jess” Franco 
holds the Guinness Record as the world’s most prolific filmmaker. 
His prodigious filmography varies wildly, from the polished (Faceless, 
1988), to the erotic (Female Vampire, 1973), to the outrageous (Sadoma- 
nia, 1981) to the just plain crap, both compelling (Oasis of the Zombies, 
1983) and unmitigated (Virgin Among the Living Dead, 1971). 

No question, there are more than enough eccentric and outrageous 
moments within Franco’s voluminous filmography to more than justify the 


cult status he has attained over the years. Let’s not forget that in the 
1 970s, Franco (along with Luis Bufiuel) was declared one of the most dan- 
gerous filmmakers by the Catholic Church! 

And while there are certainly no Oscars on Franco’s mantle, The Diabol- 
ical Dr. Z (Miss Muerte, 1966) demonstrates that, when it behooved him, 
he was capable of making stylized and accomplished horror. Later works 
like Broken Dolls and Vampire Junction, however, show a rustier side of 
the coin - artistic bankruptcy. 


The Diabolical Dr. Z (1966) DVD 

Mondo Macabro 

At the core, this is a take on Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein, by way of Georges Franju’s Eyes 
Without a Face (1960). 
jess franco's Qr. Zimmer, an aged sci- 
entist who has continued 
the research of The 
Awful Dr. Orloff (1962), 
dies while presenting his 
"r controversial mind-con- 
trol experiments to 
? ' ■ scornful colleagues. His 

daughter (Mabel Karr) 
; ■ h vows revenge on his crit- 
ics, using her father’s 
secret laboratory to turn a lovely erotic dancer 
with long, razor-sharp nails into an automaton of 
assassination. 

But what could be hackneyed is bold through 
Franco’s progressive treatment of the female 
characters in this film. The men are shallow 
stock characters; the women are sexy, indepen- 
dent, distinct and fleshed-out. No June Cleavers 
here, Franco’s mad scientist is an educated and 
attractive young woman (Karr) so empowered 
she operates on her own face! 

Like the discordant jazz soundtrack, the visu- 


al aesthetic is a jarring clash of styles. Franco 
marries the Gothic portend of Hammer films to 
the lean, angular frames of a comic book. The 
locations are rich and the lighting stark, creating 
an eerie and surreal effect. The gore on display 
is slight and rudimentary, but there are some 
cringe-worthy scenes of skulls being pierced by 
long needles. 

Mondo Macabro presents an outstanding disc 
that features a virtually blemish-free print in glo- 
rious black and white at the original 1.66:1 
aspect ratio, with the option of an English lan- 
guage dub or French dub with subtitles. Includ- 
ed is a fifteen-minute documentary on Franco, 
trailers, audio clips, stills galleries and produc- 
tion notes. 

Broken Dolls (1999) DVD 
Vampire lunetion (2001) DVD 

Sub Rosa Studios 


At best, Franco’s films are slap- 
dash affairs, often lazy and unfo- 
cused but brimming with quirky 
charm and outrageous sex and 
violence. These “films” are 
devoid of any of the qualities that 
once made Franco’s work 
notable. They are tedious home 


BROKEN DOLLS 


movies captured by Fran- 
co’s shaky digital cam- 
corder, featuring people 
willing to do anything to 
avoid having to work at a 
real job. Fortunately for * ‘ &/P 

them, this consists of stand- 
ing around naked, occa- 'yjj^y 

sionally mumbling unintelli- 

gible, turgid dialogue. Now 

if they were even remotely attractive, this might 

not be such a bad thing. 

These discs have been released as part of the 
Sub Rosa Blue line. That must describe the over- 
whelming emotion you’ll experience after blind- 
ly purchasing these disasters, because it cer- 
tainly can’t be in reference to erotica. I can’t 
imagine anyone wanting to tug one off while 
watching Lina Romay, who is 25 years past her 
prime and built like a corn dog, flash her hairy 

1 cooze and engage in exceedingly 

tedious softcore lesbian sex. 

Vampire Junction includes as an 
extra, the short film Evil Night, the ten 
zillionth abysmal backyard zombie film 
W I ever made. The similarities between 
the rank amateur directorial debut of 

J an Andalusian auteur and the work of a 
director with over 1 80 films to his cred- 
it are pathetic. Avoid. £ 
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What genre aficionado is his right state of brain doesn’t love a good roll 
in the Gothic hay with Cushing, Lee, Fisher, Francis, Bates and the rest 
of the bloody Brit boys? Warner Brothers Home Video serves up three 
terrifying titles that do just that. 

tljc DoluVtium* 
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DlWCULfl Has RiseN 
FROM TH€ GRave 
(|§*66)"DVD 

...And rise he does, in grand fashion, with killer 
direction by Hammer cinematographer Freddie 
Francis and a ferocious turn by sabre-toothed 
superstar Chris Lee. This is perhaps the best of 
the Drac sequels, not quite on par with Terence 
Fisher’s masterful Horror of Dracula, but a huge 
step up from Dracula: Prince of 
Darkness. Here we have the first 
venture into what would become 
the staple theme in the series - 
piss Dracula off and he comes 
back to put the bite on your fami- 
ly, Mafia style. 

A crusading Monsignor has had 
enough of Drac’s nocturnal nibblings and decides 
to put an end to the Count by “exorcising” his 
castle. This only makes our fanged friend fiercer 
and, along with a newly-possessed Priest, Drac- 
ula sets his sights on the total destruction of the 
Monsignor’s niece (Veronica Carlson). 

This is a truly unique entry, due in no small part 
to Francis’ quirky direction; one that stays pulpy 
enough to be breezy but also one that takes visu- 
al and thematic chances that Hammer had 
heretofore left untouched. The scene where Lee 
“deflowers” Carlson is lyrical and erotic and the 
rethinking of the Vampire mythology adds edge 
(Drac has a reflection, he keeps getting staked 
but doesn’t die). How the hell this picture got 
away with a G rating is beyond me, it’s pretty 
bloody and riddled with moral ambiguities. 


FRiaNKCNSTGiN MUSTTBG 
DGSTROVCD! (1969)'DVD 

In this, the fifth entry in Hammer’s Franken- 
stein cycle, cataract-eyed Peter Cushing once 
again dons the blood-spattered lab coat as Shel- 
ley’s definitive, obsessive, self-destructive mad 
doctor. Big difference here is 
that this time ’round, the 
wacky Baron is drawn as the 
most evil sumnabitch the 
series has ever seen. He’s a 
blackmailer, a murderer, a 
sociopath and a rapist... and 
those are his good points. 

Compared to the increas- 
ingly routine Dracula run, 
the Frankenstein films were 
more fleshed-out produc- 
tions, this film is one of the 
best of the lot, and is appar- 
ently director Fisher’s favourite film. 

In it, Frankenstein is living in exile under a false 
name, still hankering to play god and blackmail- 
ing a sweet young couple into being his unwilling 
cohorts. The irredeemably, batty MD takes the 
brain from one bloke and seals it in the skull of 
another, creating not so much a monster as a 
really PO’d Freddy Jones with one hell of a 
headache. This is a great, seriously nasty wallow 
in Gothic excess, ripe with blood and eccentric 
set pieces; watch for the bobbing body, busted 
water main bit - kinda reminds me of Argento’s 
Phenomena corpse bath without the maggots. 


TJISTe THG BLOOD OF 
DR£1CUL3I (1970)T>VD 

By the time the Hammer sausage factory got 
around to this, their fourth entry in the Chris Lee 
Dracula cycle, the franchise had almost run 
entirely out of ideas. Instead of actually writing a 
solid script based around Lee’s definitive, 
screen-sucking Count, the powers that 
be simply began churning out half-assed 
Gothic melodramas, finding increasingly 
insipid ways of inserting Dracula into the 
story. 

With Taste the Blood of Dracula we 
have a potentially interesting, vaguely 
risque scenario involving a secret society 
of gents who haunt brothels and bawdy 
houses seeking kicks of the carnal kind 
’til they’re blue in the face. Until one slow 
burning night, they 
come across a Satanic 
fancy-lad (Hammer standby 
Ralph Bates) who promises 
them a serious jaunt on the 
dark side of the tomb. 

Together the starch-shirted 
gang take a vial of Dracula’s 
crystallized, dehydrated blood 
and try to bring him back from the grave again 
and, not soon after, a by the numbers potboiler 
folds out. This gorgeous looking film isn’t really 
bad by any means, but it’s awfully tired and 
slower than molasses, making it the laziest offer- 
ing of Drac in the entire series. 
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LaFond FX specializes in the design of 
special effects for films, television, music 
videos, commercials, theme parks, 
restaurants and other live entertainment. 

Services include special make-up effects, 
character creation, set design, and 
custom props. 

For additional information on current 
projects and contact information, log onto 
www.lafondfx.com. 
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Vintage Horror Reissues 

MARQUEE 


POST-FRANKENSTEIN 

FANFARE 


Starring Boris Karloff, 

Anna Lee and John Loder 
Directed by Robert Stevenson 
Written by John L. Balderston, 

Sidney Gilliat and L. du Garde Peach 
Koch Vision Entertainment 

When Boris Karloff fans think of 
his post-Frankenstein work, what 
immediately comes to mind is a 
number of throwaway fright fests in 
which the venerable vet portrayed a 
mad doctor with more chuckles than 
chills. Even so, there are a few gems the 
horror hero appeared in after having por- 
trayed Victor Frankenstein’s creature that 
are definitely worth their weight in stitches. 
Despite sounding a lot like those afore- 
mentioned movies in both title and descrip- 
tion, The Man Who Changed His Mind 
comes out on top of a small pile. 

Karloff portrays scientist Dr. Laurience, 
a once-renowned brain surgeon who was 
more or less laughed out of the medical 
community as a result of his outrageous 
theories on isolating the personalities of 
humans and transplanting them from one 
brain to another. The good doctor is then 
holed up in a remote area outside of Lon- 
don, relegated to performing experiments 
on chimps and being kept company by a 
wheelchair-bound ex-patient (the excellent 
Donald Calthrop, who very nearly steals 
the show in most scenes) and his lovely 
assistant Dr. Clare Wyatt (Lee). 

After proving his theory to both himself 


The Man Who Changed His Mind: A post-Frankenstein Karloff winner. 


and Clare, Laurience is soon given his very 
own lab and research funding by newspaper 
mogul Lord Haslewood (Frank Cellier). 
Alas, the scientific community is still not 
ready for his wild notions and, after a disas- 
trous presentation, the doctor finally crosses 
over into bona fide madness. 

The Man Who Changed His Mind is writ- 
ten by John L. Balderston and Sidney Gilliat 
(who went on to become known for his work 
on Hitchcock films, including Jamaica Inn 
and The Lady Vanishes) and directed by 
Robert Stevenson (yes, that’s the same 
Stevenson who would gain an unprecedented 
level of popularity as the director of Disney 
favorites Mary Poppins and Old Ye Her). 
Stevenson displays an adeptness for both 
creepy lighting techniques and visuals while 
never sacrificing style for substance. 

Karloff essentially shows-off throughout, 
portraying the chain-smoking Dr. Laurience 
with the kind of gusto one wishes he 
could’ve carried over into some of his later 


mad scientist roles. Here, you get the feeling 
he truly enjoyed the character and, indeed, as 
recalled years later by actress Anna Lee, he 
was a joy to work with on the film. 

Also worth noting is Cellier’s performance 
as the pompous Lord Haslewood whose per- 
sonality radically alters midway through the 
movie. Most of the film’s best comedic 
moments feature either Cellier or Calthrop 
displaying their quick wit with impeccable 
timing, which can also be considered a cred- 
it to Stevenson’s directing. 

And even though the “scientific equip- 
ment” in The Man Who Changed His Mind 
seems laughable by today’s standards, it’s 
that old school, almost Frankenslein-esque 
charm that makes the movie so damn appeal- 
ing. Ironic that Karloff should play a charac- 
ter obsessed with preserving life after his turn 
as the mad monster hell-bent on punishing 
his creator, but Karloff is able to harness it 
and make the role his own. 

Johnny Butane 
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Willard: Where it started... and where it ends. 


W hen my wife was still my girlfriend, 
we shared a crumbling Victorian 
house in the worst part of Toronto’s 
junkie Shangri-La: Parkdale. We 
had a minor mouse problem, nothing too seri- 
ous. One night, our dog brought what I thought 
was a sock into bed. In the back of my brain I 
mulled that it might indeed be one of Mickey’s 
- kin, but I was ultimately too groggy to care. 
Come morning, I woke to find that it was not a 
mouse and not a sock, but rather, a fucking 
HUGE sewer rat - pulpy, bloody, coiled up foetal 
style and now very dead in our tiny red-stained 
bed. Jesus H. Christ! I went white. Mice I could 
handle, but nuh-uh baby, we had us some trap- 
evading, fromage-fetching RATS! We moved out 
that night, my stomach turns to this day. 

Sleeping with a murdered rat has given me 
acute rataphobia [technically musophobia - Ed\, 
and I know I’m not alone. The horror genre, 
known to callously exploit every taboo and para- 
noia known to man, has been milking the fear of 
those flea-bitten, toothpick-toothed terrors since 


Max Shreck played the plasma-sucking pied 
piper to legions of the little devils in Murnau’s 
1922 Nosferatu. But it was Daniel Mann’s origi- 
nal misfit melodrama Willard (1 971 , based on 
Gilbert Ralston’s novel Ratman’s Notebooks) and 
its laughable, Jackson-ized sequel Ben (1972), 
that truly kick-started the killer rodent sub- 
genre. Both films were produced by freakin’ 
Bing Crosby(l), and both of them kinda stunk but 
they effectively launched an exploitation craze 
that blazed through the decade and still res- 
onates today. 

One of the most fascinating post -Willard rip- 
offs was Long Island loser Andy Milligan’s 
colourfully titled The Rats Are Coming! The 
Werewolves Are Here! (1972). Basically, Milligan 
filmed a Dark Shadows -y Gothic romp about a 
family under a werewolf curse and, due to 
Willard s phenomenal success, decided to go 
back and insert some pretty funny running rat 
footage. Never do the twain meet, but it’s the 
kind of lowbrow crass act that could only hap- 
pen in the 1970s. 


by Chris Alexander 

Then 1982 gave us Deadly Eyes, based on 
James Herbert’s novel The Rats, which featured 
scores of unfortunate Daschunds in heavy-duty, 
half-assed, rat getups running through dirty 
Toronto sewers. Not a bad flick at all really, but I 
prefer the following years’ utterly skin-crawling, 
and similarly Canadian, Of Unknown Origin 
(1983). Peter Weller stars as a cocky business 
tycoon who goes off the edge of sanity while 
doing battle with a whip smart, king-sized 
rodent. George P. Cosmatos’ Of Unknown Origin 
is one of the most dead-on, and occasionally 
hilarious, portraits of vermin-induced paranoia 
I’ve ever seen. And I know ’coz I fuckin’ lived it. 
Insert vermin-induced flashback shudder HERE. 

For sheer rat-surdity you can’t do any better 
than the wanton hackery of John Gayford and 
Bruno Mattel’s Rats: Night of Terror (1 984). With 
its ludicrous post-apocalyptic setting and hand- 
painted lab rats (all seven of ’em!) Rats is in tune 
with much of Mattel’s oeuvre; the film is cheap, 
derivative, bloody, shoddy, cheerfully brainless 
and utterly lovable. 

And, lest we forget, the unfortunate Damian 
Lee clunker Gnaw: Food of the Gods 2 (1 989)7 
possibly THE worst synchronized swimmer-eat- 
ing, giant mutant rat movie ever unleashed - 
although admittedly, the competition ain’t heavy. 
2002 saw the campy remake of the grandpappy 
rat flick Willard starring twitchy, comb-over king 
Crispin Glover and a bunch of authentically 
yucky sewer chewers. And get this: all three of 
these epics were lensed in Canada. What does it 
all MEAN, man?! 

I hate the fact that rats outnumber human 
beings in this dirty world, but I like that Canadi- 
ans are almost single-handedly responsible for 
making semi-crappy rat horror movies. And 
since I’ve said the word rat wayyy more times 
than was allotted in this magazine, I’ll leave you 
now to be scrutinized by those shifty, pinprick, 
CanCon-approved, red orbs in the dark. They’re 
watching you, and so am I. Alexander out. ® 
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BY GARY BUTLER 


in This issue! 


THE WALKING DEAD #9 

by Robert Kirkman and Charlie Adlard Image 

ARMY OF DARKNESS- 
ASHES 2 ASHES #1 

by Andy Hartnell & Nick Bradshaw 

Image/Devil’s Due 

THE GOON #7 

by Eric Powell and Mike Mignola Dark Horse 
SUPERNATURAL LAW #4 

by Batton Lash Exhibit A 

THE WITCHING #1 

by Jonathan Vankin & Leigh Gallagher DC/Vertigt 



T he zombie apocalypse is upon us, friends, and 
it ain’t pretty. Then again, ugly - real ugly - 
is my kind of apocalypse. The Walking Dead 
is a real and ugly zombie story, one that features 
credible characters making credible choices in an 
incredible situation. No popcorn thriller, this - it’s a 
pure, plain and simple drama about survival. In 
other words: like the best zombie tales, it’s really 
about people. 

Set in the “classic” zombie realm - where sprint- 
ing remains a luxury reserved for 
the living - The Walking Dead 
kicks off with the rude awakening 
of Southern police officer Rick 
Grimes, a family man who was 
luckily/unluckily comatose when 
the dead inexplicably returned to 
life and society collapsed. 

After nine issues (of a planned 
minimum 75), Rick has miraculous- 
ly, albeit believably, found his wife 
and child, and per-issue plots contin- 
ually focus on searching not for any- 
thing grandiose like the answer to what the hell hap- 
pened, but rather, for the daily necessities of food 
and shelter. A slow cooker? Sure, but when the zom- 
bies attack, which is often enough, the pages practi- 
cally turn themselves. 

The first six-issue story arc (collected in a trade 
paperback cleverly titled Days Gone Bye and nicely 
priced at US $10) involves Rick coming to tenns 
with the fact that his badge makes him a de facto 
leader in the new world. It’s a gripping read, in large 
part due to original series artist Tony Moore’s 
moody, graytone imagery and jaw-dropping instinct 
for sequential action. (That said, current artist Char- 
lie Adlard is no slouch, either.) 

“The best zombie stories are human stories,” 
writer Robert Kirkman told Rue Morgue , adding 
that he ranks George Romero’s legendary Dead tril- 
ogy “always at the top of the list.” The comic’s orig- 
inal title was, in fact. Night of the Living Dead - as 


Three panels from The Walking Dead TPB and (inset) issue #9 cover art. 


part of the public domain, it’s available 
to anyone. Kirkman made the change 
after Image Comics VP Jim Valentino 
pointed out that the admittedly 
Romero-influenced story was nonethe- 
less wholly original. (Anyhow, Kirk- 
man should be glad to distance himself 
from the recent launch of a rival, atro- 
ciously pubescent Night of the Living 
Dead series. Hey, Dead Dog Comics: 
the last time I checked, NOTLD’s 


mousy sole survivor, Barbra, wasn’t 
getting a nipple erection from talkin' 
tough, bustin’ caps and dressin’ like a 
biker bitch!) 

Back to reality, and realism: The 
Walking Dead earnestly and respect- 
fully takes Romero’s groundbreaking 
groundwork and, pardon the pun, 
walks with it. 

“I don’t know how or when it’s 
going to end,” Kirkman says, correctly 
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arguing that this only enhances 
the suspense. “I have things 
planned out, but often, I don’t 
know when people are going to 
die until I write a given issue. I 
was in the middle of writing #9 
when I decided that somebody 
had to die, so I just picked a 
character, spontaneously.” 

A gutsy way to develop a 
character-reliant story, but so 
far, Kirkman’s done well by this 
kind of risk-taking; the shock 
value inherent in the arbitrary 
deaths has managed to outweigh 
the loss of interesting protagonists. Still, it 
raises the question as to whether Rick, the 
acknowledged lead, can ever legitimately be 
threatened - and if the hero can’t die, does- 
n’t that shatter the realism? 

“Actually, 1 thought about killing Rick at 
the end of issue #6,” Kirkman reveals. “I 
thought a book about Rick’s rival, Shane, 
and Rick’s wife, Lori, together, would shake 
people up and make them realize that any- 
thing could happen. But I didn’t want to 
change things up so early,” he admits. “This 
book could go on without Rick, though. He’s 
not safe, nobody is safe.” 

Real, ugly and anything but safe. The 
Walking Dead is definitely my kind of zom- 
bie apocalypse. 

“By the end of issue #10, we will have 
introduced eight new characters,” Kirkman 
promises. “Rest assured, the deaths are 
going to start coming at a rapid pace soon.” 



mmm 
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Comic book sequels to cult movies arc 
often more creative than Hollywood’s own 
efforts, and sometimes they manage to sur- 
pass the actual source material {Predator, 
anyone?). With only one issue out. Army of 
Darkness: Ashes 2 Ashes looks to be one of 
those transcendent film-based comics; at the 
very least, it’ll swallow both your soul and 
any lingering dubious feelings (ya defensive 
fanboy!). Wisely employing choice Ash- 


isms from Sam Raimi’s 
campy classic, writer 
Andy Hartnell achieves 
a dead(ite)-on narrative 
voice. His second move 
is an S-Mart one, in that 
he launches this story 
immediately on the 
heels of the film’s con- 
clusion, and offers a 
very convincing reason 
for the continued exis- 
tence of the Evil Dead 
threat. The solution 
inevitably lies within 
the woods - groovy! - back at the cabin 
where the feverish events originally tran- 
spired. Cartoonish, surreal art by Nick Brad- 
shaw perfectly captures the downy AOD 
vibe, and comic (as in, hilarious) action 
leaps off of every page. I can’t recommend 
this book strongly enough; hail to the new 
King, baby. 

"Telling a decent 
team-up story is never 
an easy task, as the 
basic recipe requires 
that two champions of 
justice lock horns 
before uniting to 
defeat a common foe, 
with neither hero 
basically coming across as the 
better good guy. The Goon #7 manages that 
rarest of balancing acts, and does so with 
grace, aplomb, two-fisted brawlin’ and ham- 
fisted jawin’ (a good thing). Which means 
it’s just another typical installment in Eric 
Powell’s superb series about a depression- 
era hood with a heart of gold and a nether- 
worldly pest problem. “When I come across 
[a creature] like this, I try ta punch it in the 
head. What do you do?” Goon mumbles to 
special guest star Hellboy, who lackadaisi- 
cally replies: “Pretty much the same thing.” 
As always, more fun than a knife to the eye 
- moreso, considering that said implement 
ends up in said orifice of said monster! Tuff 
e’nuff said! 



"Beware the creatures 
of the night - they have 
lawyers!” As its inten- 
tionally arch slogan indi- 
cates, Supernatural Law 
is a literal trial-by-horror. 

The ghoulishly hilarious 
exploits of counselors 
Alanna Wolff & Jeff 
Byrd - easiest described as Moonlighting 
meets Perry Mason meets House of 
Frankenstein - are usually contained in sin- 
gle issues, #40 being no exception. Narrated 
by the (presumably) haunted office building 
in which the firm resides, it’s a ground-floor- 
up overview of their weird and wacky 
world, an excellent jump-on point for the 
criminally uninitiated. This summer marks 
the title’s tenth anniversary, no small feat for 
self-publisher (and writer/artist) Batton 
Lash. A movie deal’s been brewing since 
’97; here’s hoping they get a restraining 
order against Stephen Sommers! 

The Witching ain’t your parents’ Mac- 
beth. Taking a purposely lighthearted look at 
the kind of life where “spelling” counts. Ver- 
tigo’s ultra-hep update on the three-who-are- 
one features decidedly 
po-mo and empowered 
female protagonists 
(including, for better 
or worse, a goth Brit- 
ney Spears). Though 
US-based, the book 
nonetheless features a 
beyond-international 
array of locations, 
like Peru and, well, 
the Moon. The overly 
busy launch issue is all about 
identity, as only one of the three cacklin’ 
crones - the main character, Elsa - actually 
knows that she is a witch. “Where do I find 
two other women like me? Auditions, like 
American IdoTF asks a petulant Elsa - an 
attitudinal question rendered sublime when 
it’s revealed that she’s actually talking to 
Lucifer. Crafty stuff; time will tell if it’s all- 
out bewitching. % 
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The Best in Horror from Leisure Books! 


“No one writes like Laymon, and you’re going to 
have a good time with anything he writes.” 

— Dean Koontz 


“If you've missed Laymon, you've missed a treat.” 
—Stephen King 

“One of horror’s rarest talents." 

— Publishers Weekly (Starred Review) 
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Michael Reeves: 
British film Makers 
Benjamin Halligan 

Manchester University Press 

Imagine if Alfred Hitchcock had died in 
his sleep at age 25, after directing The Plea- 
sure Garden. We would now be living in a 
world without Psycho , Vertigo, Frenzy or 
Alfred Hitchcock Presents. Hitchcock would 
be a forgotten footnote in cinema history. 
Imagine too if Orson Welles had died in his 
sleep at age 25, after finishing post-produc- 
tion on Citizen Kane. He would have left his 
mark on world cinema, but there would be 
no Touch of Evil, Falstaff or The Trial. 

Fate was not so kind to Michael Reeves, 
the young English director who perfectly 
fused exploitation and art house cinema in 
his horror masterpiece Matthew Hopkins: 
Witchfinder General (a.k.a. The Conqueror 
Worm), a feat never achieved again. After a 
meteoric rise and fall, the brilliant but unsta- 
ble Reeves succumbed to a fatal mixture of 
alcohol and anti-depressants on the night of 
February 11, 1969. 

Reeves was unlucky in death as well. In 
dozens of interviews, Witchfinder General 
star Vincent Price wove the legend of a hap- 
less and hysterical genius constantly on the 
verge of suicide. Now, at long last, film 
scholar Benjamin Halligan reappraises 
Reeves’ life and career in an excellent biog- 


complete Christopher lee 



raphy and critical commentary, noting his 
intrigue by “this semi-forgotten figure - the 
Byronic, tragic, doomed and brilliant film- 
maker - about whom there was virtually 
nothing written.” 

Halligan has produced an extraordinary 
bio that does justice to its tragic subject. The 
author has managed to track down and inter- 
view every surviving colleague of the boy 
wonder filmmaker, whose enduring reputa- 
tion rests on a slim output of only three and 
a half films (including The Sorcerers, The 
She Beast and Castle of the Living Dead, 
which Reeves co-directed). 

Michael Reeves: British Film Makers is an 
informative, engaging and long overdue 
account of a cult film director who (had he 
lived) would most certainly have altered the 
course of world cinema. 

Harvey F. Chartrand 


The Christopher Lee 
Filmography 

Tom Johnson and Mark A. Miller 

McFarland & Co. 


Everyone who touches these glossy pages 
knows and sure as shit better love the last 
living legend of the horror genre, Christo- 
pher Lee. His body of work spans almost 
half a century, his image is lodged in the col- 
lective pop culture consciousness and he’s 
still going strong. In fact, it may be argued 


• crude crow chronicle 



(depending on your particular fanboy lean- 
ings) that he is wallowing in his finest hours 
now, in the twilight of his life. Whatever 
your opinion of the man and his work, there 
is no disputing the fact that Christopher Lee 
has made not only a coffinful of horror clas- 
sics but a mega-wad of movies - period. 

Tom Johnson and Mark A. Miller’s hand- 
some new hardcover reference book aims to 
expand Lee beyond the contacts and fangs 
that dogged his career since Hammer’s Hor- 
ror of Dracula (1958). Starting with Corri- 
dor of Mirrors (1948), and climaxing with 
Star Wars Episode 2 (2002), The Christo- 
pher Lee Filmography is staggeringly com- 
plete. Essentially what the authors have 
given us is a thorough history of the actor, 
told exclusively through his body of work. 

Each film is represented with complete 
credits, synopsis and full, no punches 
pulled, reviews punctuated by comments 
from Lee himself. If you’ve ever wondered 
how an actor of Lee’s stature and elegance 
felt about starring in such mind-blowingly 
hideous eyesores as Starship Invasions or 
worse still. Howling II: Your Sister Is a 
Werewolf, look no further. For the record, he 
felt pretty lousy, but even master thesps 
gotta pay the bills. 

Johnson/Miller’s indispensable filmogra- 
phy would ideally share shelf space with 
Lee’s autobiography. Tall, Dark and Grue- 
some-, both works illustrate the story of an 
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Monte Beauchamp, ed. 

Fantagraphics 

This 166-page full-colour com- 
pendium features the historical 
artworks ascribed to one of Old 
World Europe’s most compelling 
Christmas myths: Krampus, St. 
Nikolaus’ terrifying devilesque 
servant who would arrive in early 
December to dole out punish- 



ment to naughty boys and girls. Features rare renditions 



of Krampus' unapologetic didacticism through paint- 
ings and woodcut renderings. Be good or be lunch, 
kinder! 

Monica S. Kuebler 


The Mammoth Book of Vampires 

Stephen Jones, ed. 

Robinson Books 

Fittingly, collections of vampire 
short stories just won't die and 
here’s another fat one with preda- 
tors for every (blood)type. Thirty- 
five contemporary classics, most- 
ly from genre stars (Barker, Lee, 

Newman, Gaiman, Quinn Yarbro, 
etc.), that still seem fresh, includ- 
ing a sharp anti-vamp story from David J. Schow. Top 
bite marks go to an exclusive Graham Masterton story 
- Laird Of Dunain - a frightful Dorian Gray - type tale 
painted in crimson. 


Alan Warren 

McFarland & Co. 

McFarland’s paperback reprint 
makes this essential guide to the 
Boris Karloff-hosted, 1960s televi- 
sion series an affordable asset to 
your classic horror collection. With- 
in, Warren analyzes the show, its 
history, and the men who put the 
thrill in Thriller, writers Robert Bloch, Richard Mathe- 
son, Robert E. Howard, and director William Frye, 
among others. The meatiest (and tastiest) ingredient is 
an incredible episode guide of all 67 installments! Now 


Liisa Ladouceur 




if someone would just release them on DVD, I’d be a 


happy monster. 


Jen Vuckovic 


actor who ran the gamut, working with 
the planet’s finest filmmakers and the bot- 
tom dwellers of the celluloid barrel, trav- 
eling the world ten times over and living 
to tell the tale. 

Chris Alexander 

The crow: The story 
Behind the film 
Bridget Baiss 

Titan Books 

When a hot young actor - descended 
from a film legend, no less - dies while 
shooting a death scene for a movie about 
revenge from beyond the grave, you know 
there’s a book’s worth of tales to tell 
about it. Ten years after the release of The 
Crow, there is still enough interest in the 
movie, and the tragic death of its star 
Brandon “son of Bruce” Lee to warrant a 
softcover re-release of this “story behind 
the film.” 

This in-depth investigation covers the 
entire history of The Crow, from its comic 
book beginnings, through pre-production, 
the grueling filming, Lee’s accident, and 
its aftermath. And it really is a fascinating 
story, though it’s too bad first-time author 
Baiss is a pretty lousy writer. 

Despite being unable to speak with 
director Alex Proyas, she manages 
insightful interviews with dozens of the 
cast and crew (plus comic creator James 
O’ Barr) and gets to the bottom of the 


mysterious circumstances surrounding 
Brandon Lee’s fatal shooting. Great 
reporting, but her pedantic, cliched writ- 
ing makes it difficult to enjoy (at one 
point, she refers to Lee as a “stunning 
instrument”). This is, after all, a mystery. 
But Baiss clogs a would-be page-turner 
with unnecessarily dramatic commentary 
and repetitive conversations with techni- 
cians that assume we’ve never watched a 
behind-the-scenes featurette in our entire 
lives, despite the fact that we’ve just pur- 
chased a book about the making of a 
movie. 

Still, the book, jammed with facts and 
trivia, is an excellent examination of how 
films get made. Brandon Lee fans will 
choke up to read that his fiancee, Eliza 
Hutton, wore her wedding dress to his 
funeral. Aspiring screenwriters will weep 
at how much scripts get screwed with. 
And, of course, there’s the matter of how 
the hell a guy can get shot to death with a 
blank prop gun while a room full of wit- 
nesses admires his realistic “perfor- 
mance.” 

Quashing years of rumours about super- 
natural forces, the mafia, and ancient Chi- 
nese curses, Baiss documents how it was 
- shocker! - a combination of stupidity 
and guns that killed Lee. Though not a 
perfect book, it did make me watch The 
Crow again straight away, and appreciate 
it more than ever before. 

Liisa Ladouceur 
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A History o* Canadian Horror Cinema 


You are travelling to another dimension. 
A journey into a wondrous land 
whose boundaries are only that of the imagination. 

You are entering The Twilight Zone." 


Two storming stories with a 
sting in the tale based on the awesome 
New Line Television series. 


Only $7.99 • Buy it now! 
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Award winning author Caelum Vatnsdal adjusts the focus on Canadian 
Horror films, and unwinds the history of this neglected genre to learn 
"why we fear what we fear and how it came to be that way." 
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Alone with the Horrors 
Ramsey Campbell 

Tor Books 


Ramsey Campbell’s immensely prolific career , has stretched 
clear across four decades. This latest anthology of short chillers is 
not a new offering, but rather, a collection of some of his “best 
works” from the first 30 years (1961-1991)- Alone With the Hor- 
rors manages'to traverse beyond the. usual trappings of a short 
story collection — being an early to mid-career retrospective as it 
is - which allows the book to also be an insight into the evolution 
of one of the 20th century’s most celebrated horror fiction scribes. 

Originally published, in 1993, the new tome has been reprinted 
and expanded to its current format (weighing in as a hardcover at 
448 pages). The stories entrapped in these pages are not your typ- 
ical blood and gore, splatter-horror fare; instead, they’re subtle, 
telling tales of things that loom, haimt, creep and live just slightly 
outside of. your vision, in’ the shadows, if you will. 

The upgrade includes , something the earlier, and substantially 
different version, does not: a tale, The Tower Front Yuggoth, Which 
was first published in the fanzine Goudy, before Campbell met edi- 
tor August Derteth, and during a period which he 
confessionally admits that he was “doing this] best 
to imitate Lovecraft.” Beyond it being something of 
. a rarity and curip for Campbell completists, Tower 
(even as the phenomenally flawed ciunker that it 
, is) works very well as launching pad for a “history 
in stories”, illustrating the development of ; the 
award-winning author better than any biography 
ever .could, Horrors a\sh delivers a candid and inti- 
I mate ten-page introduction by the author himself 
which discusses. the reasoning, behind Why these 
particular 37 stories were selected for this volume, and addition- 
ally, the writing and rewriting process behind each; 

Campbell 'fervently believes that the best horror fiction creates 
“a sense of something larger than is shown.” This belief is upheld 
almost religiously within Horrors, where, often the true spo,ok or 
spine-rattling quiver comes from, the reader’s own imagination. 
Whether it be the terrors that lurk between the sentences or just 
beyond the . end of the closing paragraph, Horrors is a near-per- 
fectly realized guided tour through a life dedicated to creating 


RAMSEY 

CAMPBELL 


Monica S. Kuebler 


savage Membrane 
Steve Niles 

IDW Publishing 

Years before Steve Niles reinvented the horror comic with his enor- 
mously successful epic vampire tale 30 Days of Night (RM#34), the Jer- 
sey-bom writer and lifelong genre junkie had already been neck-deep in 
monster guts, ghouls and freaks aplenty with his own special brand of 
hard-boiled fiction. Savage Membrane was the unsuspecting world’s first 
major introduction to Cal McDonald, a character who would later go on 
to become of one of the coolest supernatural comic anti-heroes since 
John Constantine ( Swamp Thing , Hellblazer) - that is, if Constantine was 
a fearless, monster-killing, sociopathic ex-cop with a major proclivity for 
substance abuse and an even more severe case of fuck-you-itis. 

First published in 2002, Savage Membrane 
is Niles’ original Cal McDonald mystery 
novel (though Cal’s real genesis was in a 
story titled Bighead, in the 1988 self-pub- 
lished comic called Fly In My Eye). IDW 
now celebrates the character in the wake of 
the author’s recent success by reprinting the 
original novel in a signed hardcover edition, 
complete with sexy new art by Ben Temple- 
smith (30 Days of Night, Criminal Macabre, 

Dark Days). 

Savage Membrane takes us back to Cal’s 
hometown, Washington, DC (where Monster 
Man Niles spent a great deal of his young, 
punk-ass years) and a premise that’s pretty 
far-fetched - even for Cal - being that his 
adversary is a giant, telepathic, brain-sucking head! Nevertheless, you 
buy into it, liquefied gray matter and all, because the character is so 
provocative and the story is so, well, hideously unusual. 

The wise-cracking, pill-popping, liver-pickling, monster-hunting, ass- 
kicking private dick lives in a world peopled with monsters, some are on 
his side, some aren’t; the latter assortment doesn’t end up sticking around 
on this side of the casket for very long. And though the man’s in it for the 
paycheck, make no mistake, he’s a sadistic prick and thoroughly enjoys 
pummeling anyone or anything that gets in his way. 

Yeah, Cal’s cool as shit, and that’s precisely why he’s become the star 
of a swarm of Niles’ offerings including the books Guns, Drugs and 
Monsters and Dial M for Monster (also available from IDW). His most 
well-known appearance, of course, was in the Criminal Macabre comic 
series from Dark Horse, where the misguided fuck up with a ghoul for a 
best friend had finally found a place he could really call home. 

In other words, for the most part Cal’s character seems to work best in 
the comic format, but the mysteries function as unique aperture into his 
past and the inner workings of his haunted and polluted mind. Required 
reading for Cal completists. 

Jen Vuckovic 
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Documents the history of these shock 

ImllUlCr HOCK PIOHEEES KITH CONCERT FOOTAGE AS 
WELL AS VIDEOS AND A SPECIAL BOOTLEG 
MR* SECTION THAT COVERS THE BAND FROM 1883 
JVf* TO 2003. YOU WILL BEAR WITNESS TO THE 
BLOODY, HIGH ENERGY ENTERTAINMENT THAT 
THESE GHOULS ABE KNOWN FOB, 50 FOIL IIP 
„ A TOMBSTONE, LIGHT THE JACK-O-LANTERN 
AND GET BEADY TO BE BLOOD SPLATTERED! 

“If there's a punk rock movement in shock rock. 
Impalcr arc the undisputed heavy weight champions" 

-A. LUPTON. Rue Morgue Magazine 
"Impaler didn't f * * * around, still don't matter of fact'' 
-Sleazegrinder.com 

“20 YEARS UNDEAD everything I've come to depend 
on. desire and cherish out of Impaler" 
-Horrorbabbleon.com 

"The main concert is a gem. it will be fun for many 
repealed viewings" 

-Urotsukidoji's CD Reviews 
“Fascinating visual celebration of this shock-metal 
band's long history" 

-Century media. com 

ORDER YOUR'S TODAY! 

Send only $l0 + $3.50 S&H Check or Money Order to: 
BILL LINDSEY/P. 0. BOX 22081. EAGAN. MN 55121-0081 
or Order Online at:www. impalershockrock.com 

PLEASE. US FUNDS ONLY 
ALSO AVAILABLE AT A DVD RETAILER NEAR YOU! 


Contact Frank J. Petruccelli at 781-321-3815 or email @ 

WWW.PETRUCCELLIPRODUCTIONS.COM 
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wasn’t that long ago, less than a decade, in fact, that US 
\ " '^l^publishing houses were treating horror like that dead, mag- 
got-infested squirrel one occasionally finds in the yard. In 
other words, something unsightly that tarnished the nicely manicured 
lawn and should be disposed of as quickly as possible. After some big 
best-sellers led to years of bad derivatives, the big publishers sud- 
denly found their warehouses clogged with stacks of unsold books. 

But Dorchester Publishing had an idea that would revive horror’s 
stinking literary corpse. They acquired the Leisure paperback line - 


once reviled as one of the worst in horror - brought in new editor Don 
D’Auria, and decided on a revolutionary plan: to publish horror stories 
that were actually good, package and treat the books with respect, 
with the idea that maybe people would then read them. Harder than it 


sounds, to be sure, but Leisure has nonetheless led the charge to 
restore supernatural fiction to its rightful place on bookshelves and 
paperback racks across the land. 

In the eight years since beginning its campaign, Leisure has pub- 
lished a slew of established authors (Douglas Clegg, Jack Ketchum, 
T.M. Wright), while opening up the market for a wealth of promising 
new novelists as well (Brian Keene, Michael Laimo, Jemiah Jefferson). 
The editorial standards are high, but they’re applied fairly to both the 
veterans and the new kids on the roster. Speaking of which, if you’ve 
written your Salem’s Lot or Swan Song, you could well be the next 
author to appear under the Leisure imprint; as they accept unsolicited 
manuscripts (books not sent by an agent). Here’s a selection of recent 
Leisure releases and the Rue Morgue word on them. 



'mate 

Douglas Clegg 

If King, Koontz, Barker, and Rice represent the heavy hitters of horror fiction, then Douglas Clegg is 
waiting on deck, just a home run away from the big sluggers. With over a dozen novels and a ton of short 
stories in print, he’s been the leading name at Leisure for a while now, and there’s a reason: no one does 
lean, atmospheric, character-driven, and damned eerie horror like Clegg. 

Nightmare House was first made available to the public as a serialized e-novel, subscribers to his mail- 
ing list would get a new chapter or two every week. It’s very much a traditional haunted house story, with 
all the trimmings, set in a Gothic edifice called Harrow House, that the author has revisited often. Night- 
mare House's vivid characters and tightening spiral of suspense, plus the brooding imagery of Harrow 
itself, keep things moving despite the predictable trappings. 

The paperback is actually a two-for-one deal, featuring a second short novel called Purity. Both stories 
were issued as limited edition hardcovers from Cemetery Dance, but this is a more affordable way to sam- 
ple a double dose of the mighty Mr. Clegg. 


Client ( 


f n 'NHJiteni o/toavet 

Gary A. Braunbeck 

Look up “bleak” in the dictionary and you’ll probably see Braunbeck’s picture. Silent Graves is 
a beautifully written, yet mournful and relentlessly grim novel that redefines the boundaries of hor- 
ror fiction. 

Robert Londrigan, a newscaster on the way up, is thrust into the depths of tragedy as he abrupt- 
ly loses his family. But when a strange man steals Londrigan’s daughter’s body, he begins a bizarre 
odyssey that ultimately leads him into a dark new universe that he never even knew existed. 

As a writer, Braunbeck can be both maddening and exhilarating at the same time. The pace of In 
Silent Graves is slow and brooding, with few outright scares (not that you need them), and the book 
is SO consistently depressing that I contemplated slitting my wrists. 

Yet at the same time, the author’s characters are incredibly well-realized, his scenario terribly 
heartbreaking, and many of his ideas so strikingly original that it’s worth the agonizing trip. Braun- 
beck combines abandoned children, meditations on grief, and arcane aspects of mythology, mysti- 
cism and religion in an epic spiritual quest that the writer himself clearly feels every painful word 
of. In Silent Graves may be heavy going (too heavy at times), however it’s the kind of book that 
time may eventually bestow “classic” status upon. 
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n Lebbon 


For the last few years, this British author has been slowly build- 
ing a richly deserved buzz in the horror community. Lebbon is a 
genuinely masterful writer, pumping out tales that combine vast, 
world-ending plotlines with intense character studies, all thorough- 
ly drenched in dread so thick that it practically oozes off the page. 

Novellas seem to be a specialty of Lebbon ’s and this collection 
gathers four of them, including two of his best works, and a brand 
new tale written just for this book. But while the award-winning 
White and Naming Of Parts deal with the destruction of humankind 
in unique and chilling ways, it’s The 
Unfortunate that hits the hardest. It 
is the story of a man who is given 
the “gift” of good luck by an entity 
called the Amaranth, only to reject it 
with horrifying consequences; a 
bleak and often poetic tale of fate 
and personal choice that compares 
favourably with the best moments 
of King and Barker. 

If Lebbon isn’t quite on the A-list 
of horror writers yet, it’s not for lack 
of fresh ideas, shimmering prose, 
and often terrifying scenarios. 

Fears Unnamed will leave his name 
burned in your brain. 




Stephen Laws 


If The Wyrm reads like a good old-fashioned rural horror novel 
from the ’80s, that’s because it is. In addition to introducing lots of 
new voices. Leisure has been reprinting some overlooked authors 
as well, and Englishman Stephen Laws is one of them. Laws creat- 
ed a bit of a stir with his debut, Ghost Train , back in 1985, and The 
Wyrm, his third novel, followed two years later. Leisure has now 
given it a proper new North American printing and it’s well worth 
a look. 

The Wyrm features many standard elements: a small, isolated 


i; a deep, dark secret; 



or intrigue amongst the townspeople; 
and, of course, a macabre horror 
that eliminates them all one by 
one. As you may guess from read- 
ing all that, it might not be the 
most original read in the world, 
but it’s fast, suspenseful, and grip- 
ping. Laws’ Wyrm is a truly nasty 
creation, packed full of monsters 
and horrific action. Some flat-out 
clunky writing occasionally mars 
the menace, but doesn’t keep The 
Wyrm from getting the job done. 
Fans of early King, McCammon, 
and Ramsey Campbell should 
enjoy this under-appreciated 
British writer. & 
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t’s very late, or perhaps very early. You’re 
nodding off behind the wheel, but are deter- 
mined to press on through the American 
South, despite dangerously low levels of con- 
sciousness. You need coffee. 

You could pull over on the side of the highway 
and walk into a generic chain restaurant, or run- 
down diner. Or you could make your way to 
Gainesville, Georgia’s Coffee Shop of Horrors, to 
get your caffeine AND horror fix. 

Located in the shadow of the North Georgia 
Mountains, near picturesque Lake Lanier, 
Gainesville isn’t on many tourist maps. A typical 
Southern town, it’s known as the “poultry capi- 
tal of the world”, heavily damaged by a tornado 
in 1936. Still, many of its historic buildings have 
been restored and its downtown core now 
boasts an “art deco flair.” 

Situated on the quiet, pretty town square, near 
a statue of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Coffee 
Shop of Horrors adds a bit of edge to the other- 
wise quaint neighbourhood. Hanging above an 
innocuous patio is the first clue to the darkness 
within: a logo spoofing Little Shop of Horrors, 
with a vicious coffee mug snapping like a Venus 


flytrap flower. Inside, a skele- 
ton hangs in the corner. Clear- 
ly, this ain’t Starbucks. 

Opened in 2003 by long- 
time monster movie buff Brice 
Vorderbrug, the shop offers 
sustenance in a spooky set- 
ting. Vorderbrug got the idea 
years ago, and developed a 
line of specialty coffees with 
names like Burial Ground, 

Witches Brew and Re-Animator. He’s been sell- 
ing the stuff at horror conventions for over five 
years, and collecting the memorabilia that now 
fills the shop. 

“I’ve always been a horror fan, since I was 
seven or eight watching it on television,” he 
says. “I was working in Boston for a while and 
everyday we’d spend time at a coffee shop. I 
liked the community feel, but they are generally 
boring. I wanted to do the opposite, create a 
place people would want to stay and hangout 
in.” 

The Coffee Shop of Horrors is housed in a 
1 00-year-old building, with dark wood interiors 
resembling an old 
English pub or library. 
It’s got everything 
you’d expect from a 


coffee shop: tables and chairs, a roaster, 
deserts. Only with a horror-themed twist, from 
the menu to the decor. Hungry for Sand-Witches 
or the Beastly Breakfast? Thirsty for a Monkey’s 
Paw, Dark Angel or Plan 9 specialty drink? Sure, 
that’s cute and kitschy. But that’s not why you’ve 
come. You want to see The Stuff! 

Horror collectibles cover every inch of the 
shop. Each wall is full of posters, lobby cards 
and autographed photos, including some origi- 
nal Vincent Price movie posters and a signed 8 
X 10 of Linda Blair. Glass cabinets contain rare 
toys and figurines, from Hal- 
lowe’en Pez to Lon Chaney Jr. 
merch. It’s the dining room of 
your dark dreams! When you are 
done ogling, you’re free to take 
your drinks upstairs to a small, 
homey screening room, where 
Brice makes his movie collection 
available for viewing anytime, 
with special showings on week- 
end evenings. Or, simply linger at 
your table listening to music vary- 
ing from Phantom of the Opera to 
more typical coffee shop easy lis- 
tening jazz and classical (no psy- 
chobilly or goth industrial yet!). The 
shop also doubles as a retail outlet 
for horror novels, comics and toys. 

Not all the customers are freaks like you, but 
if you wanna argue about whether or not Jaws 
is a horror film, or Leprechaun 6 really is a piece 
of crap, you’ll likely find fellow clientele and staff 
to dish with while you put away cup after cup 
(Liverpudlian Manager Tony Fairhurst has a par- 
ticularly Hitchcockian sense of humour). There’s 
an internet station on site to settle any argu- 
ments too. Just don’t forget to tip: I hear they put 
curses on ya! 

Coffee Shop of Horrors is at 102 Washington 
Street NW, Gainesville about one hour north east 
of Atlanta. Caffeine junkies not headed to Geor- 
gia anytime soon will find their wicked brews 
and merchandise for sale at: 

www.coffeeshopofhorrors.com. 


Skeleton Brew: Two views of Vorderbrug ’s Coffee Shop of Horrors and (above) a selection of creepy coffees. 
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Dinner's .ready* 




This issue, we continue the inexorable rise-to-the-top of the newsstand racks as 
The Gore-met gets his freak on with some notorious Japanese splatter-porn! 

Overshadowed by the gory excesses of contemporary films like the Guinea Pig (1985-92) and Evil Dead Trap (1988-93) series, the 
controversial Entrails films have nevertheless been a perpetual bootleg market staple for their sweaty mixture of explicit rape scenes and 
outrageous splatter set pieces. The roots of these films lie in the violent Japanese sex films of the ’60s and adult manga of the 70s. But 
unlike kindred independent sex shocker Nekromantik (1987), the Entrails films were made by Nikkatsu, Japan’s oldest major studio! 





The first entry, Entrails of a Virgin, is pure, 
mean-spirited exploitation; the threadbare plot 
sees an erotic photographer and his entourage 
go to a remote cabin in the woods for a night of 
drunken debauchery, where they disturb a mud- 
caked monster that rapes and kills them one by 
one. Writer/director Kazuo Komizu claims that 
this film was an act of rebellion against conven- 
tional Japanese society and his moral philoso- 
phy is perhaps best summarized by the monster 
when a victim asks why she has to be killed: 
“Because I hate you,” it replies. 

Most shocking, is Komizu’s contempt for the 
act of sex, where female characters are pliant 
victims who ultimately enjoy being assaulted by 
the men, who are shallow and abusive sex 
fiends. The jaw-dropping climax thoroughly 
debases the act itself: a woman, lost in liquor- 
fuelled madness, frantically masturbates with a 


Entrails of a Beautiful Woman is in the fantas- 
tic and absurd vein of the later Guinea Pig films 
and will appeal to fans of Android of Notre Dame 
(1 988) and Mermaid in a Manhole (1 988). The 
only connection it has to Entrails of a Virgin is 
the title, as this follow-up has a relatively com- 
plex revenge plot. 

A female psychologist tries to exact revenge 
on a yakuza clan who drug women with a pow- 
erful narcotic, Angel Rain, before selling them as 
sexual slaves “to Africa”. The good doctor is 
gang-raped and dies of an overdose of the drug, 
only to return as a vengeful, giant, inside-out 
hermaphrodite with monstrous genitalia! The 
sexual content is more extreme, but it takes a 
backseat to the creature and gore effects. As 
splatter, it is much more satisfying, and shot in 
such a way that the pesky optical fogging only 
appears in two brief sequences. 


ENTRAILS OF A VIRGIN (1986) DVD 

Starring Saeko Kizuki, Naomi Hagio 
and Kazuhiko Goda 

Written and directed by Kazuo “Gaira” Komizu 
Synapse Films 


severed arm while enthusiastically servicing the 
beast, who pastes her with a monster load and 
rips her guts right out of her hairy taco! Yes, it’s 
that graphic. 

But don’t reach for the tissues just yet, there's 
some bad news. Despite the distasteful sexual 
content, the latter third of the film does include 
a satisfying amount of gore, but much of it is 
dimly lit and hard to make out. Fans of Japanese 
cinema are well aware of optical “fogging”; that 
unique form of Japanese censorship in which 
genitalia, or more specifically, pubic hair, is 
obscured by a white haze or digitally scrambled. 
According to the lengthy essay included in the 
insert, films were processed with the fogging 
during post-production, and no non-fogged 
prints exist, hence the copious amounts of it 
present on this disc. 

ENTRAILS OF A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
(1986) DVD 

Starring Megumi Ozawa, Ken Yoshizawa 
and Kazuhiro Sano 

Written and directed by Kazuo “Gaira” Komizu 
Synapse Films 


Now are these 
films that offensive? 

In intent, certainly, 
but not so in their 
execution. The fog- 
ging dampens the 
pornographic aspect, 
and the splatter is 
goofy and over-the- 
top. Unlike their 
technologically crude 
counterparts in the 
Guinea Pig series, the Entrails movies are shot 
on film and, in comparison, exhibit considerable 
visual flair and style - at times reminiscent of 
Dario Argento’s films. They fall in the cracks 
somewhere between horror and porn, and have 
been exceeded in both departments in the ensu- 
ing years. 

These Synapse discs mark the first legitimate 
North American release and are presented in 
their original 1.78:1 aspect ratio. Extras include 
theatrical trailers and a two-part interview with 
Komizu. & 
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SILENCE! Musical 

Jon & Al Kaplan 

(www.silencethemusical.com) 

No, The Silence of the Lambs never 
went to Broadway but you’d never 
know it with this disc, which pur- 
ports to contain music for Silence 
of the Lambs: The Musical. In fact, 
Silence! is the labour of love (not 
money) of brothers Jon and Al 
Kaplan, who are determined to 
break into music composing 
through the back door. They play it 
pretty straight for the most part, 
keeping the gags in the lyrics of 
tunes like If I Could Smell Her Cunt 
(lovingly crooned by Hannibal 
Lecter), Put The Fucking Lotion In 
The Basket (a duet between Buffa- 
lo Bill and Catherine), and In The 
Dark With A Maniac (sung by 
Clarice, Buffalo Bill and Catherine). 
The Kaplans are offering this for 
free on their site, but they won’t 
hold it against you if you shoot 
them some dough; however, we 
will if you don’t. RG 



IRREVERSIBLE Ambient 

Thomas Bangtaler Uemm ™ 

Thrive 

While not a horror film by genre 
specifications, Gaspar Noe’s Irre- 


versible was a cinematic stab in 
the face, impossible not to react to, 
particularly during two key 
sequences: a nine-minute rape 
scene, and an intentionally nause- 
ating chase through an S&M gay 
club called the Rectum. Thomas 
Bangtaler (one half of French dance 
club outfit Daft Punk) scores the 
film with music that is harrowing 
and frighteningly effective, particu- 
larly during the hypnotic latter 
sequence. The intro track is anoth- 
er standout with its early slasher 
flick vibe, and the rest of the album 
oddly trades between doom-laden 
atmosphere and Daft Punk raver 
music. Required listening for any- 
one who thought the movie alone 
didn’t punish the senses enough. 
AL SSSS 



MARK OF THE DEVIL Neo-Classical 
Micheal Holm 

Diggler Records 

Adrian Hoven’s crispy witch shock- 
er Mark of the Devil is one of my 
all-time favourite 70s sleazies. 
There’s just something about see- 
ing a girdle-wearing, grim-faced 
Herb Lorn getting ultra-ugly Reggie 
Nalder to tear out a screaming 
townie’s tongue, while a lazy 
lounge orchestra plays on, that 
really pumps my nasty nag. Finally, 
a German outfit called (yikes!) Dig- 
gler Records has blessed Devil 
cultists with the complete sound- 
track, along with cues from the 
vastly inferior Mark of the Devil 2, 
on a remastered compact disc. 


get ready - “songs from the movie 
of the play about other movies.” As 
far as we can gather, the now- 
defunct stage production ran in 
Baltimore, Maryland in the mid ’90s 
as a lavish satirical celebration of 
Hollywood horror films. The play 
knit together quick little parodies 
with arrangement titles like Kong, 
Black Lagoon, Babysitter Blues, 
and He Commands You. A soot- 
black comedic musical with fangs 
and chops, Silverscream is stylisti- 
cally somewhere between opera 
and Elfman in its salute to everyone 
from Norman Bates to Mr. Hyde to 
Leatherface to Lizzy Borden to H. G. 
Lewis to Freddy Krueger to zom- 
bies to vampires to, well, you get 
the idea. For Rockapella lunacy 
head to www.silverscream.org; 
Ishtar commands you! 

TD MMl/2 


RE AGENT Industral/EBM 

Abandon 

< (www.reagentoverdose.com) 

'/ If you love Re-Animator as much as 
I we do here at Rue Morgue, you’ll 
instantly recognize this dark electro 
, act’s moniker as Herbert West’s 
. b infamous glowing green chemical goo that bears the power to revive 
' ' the dead. Re_agent’s first full-length release following the De_Molish 
EP (RM ft 33} is jacked-up with more dark, brooding atmosphere, 
npise elements and horror samples than you possibly can jab into 
your arm in a single dose. Weak And Wounded pays homage to Ses- 
sion 9, Brain Death to Re-Animator, Heaven Falling to Dead and 
Buried, Creeping Up On You nods its head to that creepy-crawly fifth 
short in Creepshowanti Die Alone samples Donnie Darko, along with 
v none other than the blood-curdling scream from the glorious hallway 
| decapitation scene in Exorcist 3\ Without a single weak fix on the 
i entire disc, Abandon shoots you up and anaesthetizes your senses 
with emotional, synthetic soundscapes that only leave you wanting 
more. An addictive, auditory drug made for horror fans who like to 
freebase their industrial. Rated R. JV $£$$£ 
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Lovely and eerie, Holm's music 
stands alone but packs that extra 
punch for those of us who’ve seen 
Udo Kier get killed to it. The full 
colour, graphic packaging will bring 
tears to your eyes and the liner 
notes by Holm will shed lurid light 
on this barf bag non-classic. So 
recommended, it should be out- 
lawed. Available from www.hexa- 
cord-america.com. CA $$$&$ 



SILVERSCREAM- Soundtrack 
THE MOVIE 

James M. Taylor 

It Came From Planet X Entertainment 
It took me awhile to wrap my head 
around this soundtrack billed as - 






SONGS FROM THE 

V.IDEO D ROME 

THE COLORS OF DARKNESS Techno 

Produced by Speedy 

WWW.SPACETOONZMEDIA.COM 

A working Las Vegas DJ and club promoter, Speedy is also apparently a 
huge fan of Giallo and Golden Age Italo-horror in general. Imagine my sur- 
prise when his latest project DVD crossed my palms called The Colors of 
Darkness, a purported visual remix of Argento, Fulci and Crispino flicks re- 
edited to pounding jet-black techno music. Nice concept, a true original, 
but could it possibly have the courage of its conviction, 
could it actually live up to my jaded Eurotrashy expecta- 
tions? To put it bluntly, fuck yes and then some. The Col- 
ors of Darkness is a lurid love letter to Mediterranean ter- 
ror fans; basically Speedy has masterfully re-edited, dis- 
solved, split-screened and crosscut the most violent, 
depraved sequences from classic films like Autopsy, 
Suspiria, Inferno, The Gates of Hell, and The Beyond, fil- 
tering out the flab and reinterpreting the imagery with 
new music that jacks the shock factor tenfold. I love 
Fabio Frizzi, but seeing The Gates of Helfs infamous drill press scene set 
to hyperactive electronic mayhem is a near religious experience, I kid you 
not. In fact, this DVD angers me, because I wish I’d released it. Speedy truly 
understands what makes the sadistic slickness of the Giallo and Eurohor- 
ror film tick, and has simply put his own modern, demented stamp upon it. 
It’s a stroke of crafty, creative genius, and one of the most exciting view- 
ing experiences I’ve had in many a crimson moon. Currently the disc is 
available online from the visionary DJ at spacetoonz@yahoo.com, FREE to 
those who purchase the stunning soundtrack CD, a delirious bargain at 
twenty clams USD. This kid is going somewhere, get on his blood-spattered 
bandwagon while there's still room. CA &&&% 

THE CRAMPS Psychobilly 

Live at Napa State Mental Hospital DVD 

Target Video 

Back in the summer of 78, The Cramps played to a tiny but packed room 
full of slam-dancing patients at the Napa State Mental Institute, and this 
here DVD reissue holds 20 minutes of black and white video evidence. 
Chances are, if you’re a fan of The Cramps, you’re already sold on the con- 
cept alone. Hey, if Johnny Cash earned credibility by 
performing at Folsom Prison, why shouldn’t The Cramps 
score some points for sharing their frantic, horror-sex- 
sleaze punkabilly sound with similarly mentally off-kilter 
folk? In their set, Lux Interior, Poison Ivy, et al. tear 
through eight of their gravest hits (What’s Behind The 
Mask, Human Fly), getting close and interactive with 
their housecoat-wearing, tangle-haired audience, who 
share the stage, dancing, grabbing the mic, and singing 
along (sort of). If you are among those dearly devoted 
fans, you'll appreciate the authentic punk rock aesthetic made possible by 
black and white video, a single mic, and whatever lighting was available at 
the time. Target video have added on some lengthy footage for other avail- 
able titles in their library, mainly focusing on the early ’80s art-punk com- 
munity. Live at Napa State is fittingly disturbing, but still cool. An appropri- 
ate description for the band that made psychobilly the freak show it ought 
to be. AL SSSJ 





THE VOODOO ORGANIST 

Jazz 

The Return of the 
Voodoo Organist 

Witch Doctor Records 
After his 2002 debut Exotic 
Demonic Blues (RMff35), Hell’s own 
lounge entertainer Scott Wexton 
(a.k.a. The Voodoo Organist) makes 
his return to the land of living, col- 
lecting the souls of sinners with his 
incomparable spooky gothic-blues- 
lounge jazz. Backed by the creepy 
sounds of classic organ, Wexton 
lights things up with drum machine 
beats, synths, a theremin and his 
own gravelly sinister voice into a 
sound that is totally unique and 
unmistakably evil. Wexton relishes 
in his role as a snazzy-dressed 
devil’s assistant, with songs that 
draw a line sharply between 
schlock and scares. No matter how 
you hack and slash it, The Voodoo 
Organist makes Hell sound all the 
more inviting. Like you needed fur- 
ther incentive! 



ZOMBIE NIGHT 
IN CANADA 


Rockabilly 

Psychobilly 


Various 

Stumble Records 

When we here at Audio Drome 
think of this great land of ours, one 
thing that does not come to mind is 


a lot of horror-obsessed rockabilly 
and psychobilly bands. Luckily 
that’s all set to change with the 
arrival of Zombie Night In Canada, a 
compilation of 25 different roots- 
rockin’ bands from the north side of 
the 49th parallel. From the deep 
gothic vibe of Vancouver’s The 
Deadcats to the black-hearted psy- 
chobilly shredding of Big John 
Bates & The Voodoo Dolls, there’s 
something here for anyone who 
ever wondered why closing down 
drive-in theatres was ever consid- 
ered a good idea. Yes, the artwork 
is hokey as hell, but there are more 
monster movie references on the 
back of this album than on Forrest 
Ackerman’s bookshelves and, all 
things told, Zombie Night In Canada 
is over an hour’s worth of quality 
tombstone twang and hot-rod hor- 
ror. AL &mi/2 



BALZAC Punk 

Came Out of the Grave 

DIW Phalanx Records 
Thanks to Misfits Records releasing 
Balzac’s “best of” album Beyond 
the Darkness to North American 
shores last year (RM#35), most of 
you are probably familiar with 
these J-horror staples, known 
around here as Japan’s premiere 
horror punks. Formed in the early 
’90s, and immediately borrowing 
heavily from their American horror 
punk godfathers, Balzac’s sound is 
best described as slick muscle 
rock, melodic boo wop and down- 
right weird experimentation, and 
their latest, Came Out of the Grave 
offers nothing less. Tracks like Sea- 
son Of The Dead and Inside My 
Eyes are as catchy as Candyman’s 
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outfit Bella Morte has taken his interest in the and Deane’s signature vocals: the kind of will also be more horror-themed lyrics, including 

macabre and melded it with a passion for music, melodic, melodramatic singing that puts Bella songs about the original Dawn of the Dead and 

producing a new style he calls a “hybrid of goth- Morte in the goth section, even if they dismiss Richard Matheson’s classic vampire story I Am 

ic, synthpop, punk, and darkwave.” the label. There seem to be fewer songs direct- Legend.” 

You may have spotted the group at gatherings ly related to horror on the new disc, but Deane Aside from Bella Morte, Deane is working on 

like Dragon Con and Monster Mania, creeping says there’s still a strong connection, like the his first movie scores for filmmaking pal Brian 

out of the haze (their fake smoke or your drunk- track Last Days, a feisty guitar-rock number Cartwright and continuing to write short fiction, 

enness) to an intro sampled from Dawn of the inspired by The Evil Dead. But first, he and his four bandmates (Gopal 

Dead. But Bella Morte isn’t your typical horror “With that one, the idea is sitting [you] in a Metro, Tony Lechmanski, Micah Consylman and 
rock band. Yes, they have a punk side, and a room with someone you really care about, and Jordan Marchini) will be taking the show on the 

penchant for songs about demons and dying, you know they're going to become possessed,” road for an extensive summer tour sponsored by 

but not exclusively. explains Deane. “Like the demons possessing none other than Rue Morgue. So crawl on out of 

We have quite a few songs about horror Ash’s friends one by one; he could see it com- your hovels and witness the musical madness in 

movies, but we’re not a band that sticks to that ing, he knew it was going to happen. But you person at a watering hole near you. 

subject completely,” Deane told Rue Morgue. can also take it metaphorically - for how friend- “I think horror fans will like our stuff more 

Since forming in Charlottesville, Virginia in the ships and couples split up - when one person than the average person,” says Deane. “I like to 

late ’90s, Bella Morte has gone from the indie changes and there’s absolutely nothing you can make the songs universal, I don’t always broach 

cassette release Remains to a deal with Metrop- do about it." the subjects directly, but there is a certain 

olis Records, the premier American label for If that’s up your dark alley, stay tuned for yet atmospheric mood to all Bella Morte songs that 
dark electronic music. They’ve also contributed another Bella Morte release, Songs For the appeals to horror fans, I think. You don’t have to 

a track to a Vampire: the Masquerade compila- Dying, which will contain more straight-up hor- be a zombie to get it. But it helps.” 






NECROPHAGIA Death Metal 
Goblins Be Thine 

Red Stream Inc. 

Surprise, surprise, the gorehounds 
in Necrophagia shy away from all 
out blood-drenched metal in 
favour of stylish horror soundtrack 
material on their latest EP, Goblins 
Be Thine. Sadako’s Curse (a nod to 
Hideo Nakata’s J-horror triumph 
Ringii) places the listener in familiar territory with messy down-tuned 
guitar riffs and singer Killjoy’s impossibly tortured vokills, but from there 
things drift towards the eerie, on the Carpenteresque The Fog, the chill- 
ing ambient scream of Goblins Be Thine (another nod to Ringd), and an 
untitled audio collage of grindhouse movie trailers. Look for Necropha- 
gia to keep spreading the sickness through the release of two DVDs this 
Halloween; a collection of music videos starring Brazilian director Coffin 
Joe (see RM#36) and the other featuring live concert footage, as well as 
a short road film filled with gore which Killjoy describes as “a horror ver- 
sion of Spinal Tap." AL 



hook and pretty much perfect the 
horror punk formula, while the rest 
of this album mixes it up with more 
aggressive fare and even some 
electronica. Available from 
www.balzac308.com and your 
local indie punk record store. 



BLITZKID/ Pun * 

MISTER MONSTER 

Exhuming Graves 
and Making Dates 

FiendForce Records 
Two of the underground horror 
punk scene’s biggest names of the 
past few years finally do the natur- 
al thing and team up for this split 
10-inch vinyl EP.To the uninitiated, 
Blitzkid and Mister Monster sound 
somewhat similar, yet each is dis- 
tinct. They both take their cues 


from the legendary Misfits with a 
sound that is drenched in dark har- 
monies and laced with the classic 
“whoa-oh-ohs” of ’50s doo-wop, 
while placing their own unique 
stamp on tunes about monster 
movies, lost love, and dead girl- 
friends. FiendForce Records go the 
distance on this release, pressing it 
on icky slime-green vinyl that 
comes with a cool fold-out poster 
of both bands done up Creepshow- 
style. Like any horror punk album 
done right, Exhuming Graves and 
Making Dates is just as good for 
collecting as it is for listening. 



Buddy Bought the Farm 

Chiller Theatre Records 

Best known for their song The 

Creature Stole My Surfboard (fea- 


tured on Rob Zombie’s kick-ass 
Halloween Hootenanny compila- 
tion), Jersey's Dead Elvi bring back 
the surfy sounds of rot ’n’ roll on 
Buddy , their second release. While 
tracks like The Invisible Man adopt 
a sit-down Southern rock sound 
complete with slide guitars and 
country and western fringes, don’t 
go thinking they've outgrown their 
plastic pompadours just yet. 
Included here, a Monster Mash 
cover featuring legendary horror 
host Zacherley on vocals (the cool 
ghoul also stumbles through an 
awkward but kind of endearing 
version of the Rolling Stones’ Dead 
Flowers). Hillbilly macabre featur- 
ing Chiller Theatre founder Kevin 
Clement on guitar, you know these 
guys swiveled up from one of the 
cooler corners of the graveyard. 

TD 1:^:® ® 



CRIMSON SPECTRE Punk 

Crimson Spectre 

The Magic Bullet 

Crimson Spectre throws a new spin 
on the old horror punk formula: 
they wear corpse paint and play 
songs called Ghoul Punk and 
Masque Of Red Death, but instead 
of a tongue-in-cheek tribute to 
their favourite B-films, Crimson 
Spectre’s horror movie imagery 
serves as a metaphor for radical 
left-wing politics. The result is 
some admittedly hokey lyrics like 
“There is a spectre haunting capi- 
talism/ln its last and dying 
phase/lt’s a nightmare on Wall 
St./We’ll take a pint of blood for 
every dollar they have made,” set 
to a blitzkrieg bloodbath of hard- 
core punk inspired by the likes of 


DRI and Black Flag. Still, the band’s 
dark and dynamic guitar-work 
makes them a must-listen for any 
fan of old school hardcore, but we 
could probably take them more 
seriously if their political agenda 
were a little less obvious. 

AL £Ml/2 



PHANTOM CREEPS suri/Metai 
AND DAMIEN STORM 

Went To Hell 

Necro Tone Records 
Phantom Creeps, the spawn of an 
unlikely marriage between mem- 
bers of garage surf creepers Gein 
And The Graverobbers and ultra- 
offensive (but really funny) musical 
grindcore terrorists Anal Cunt, stalk 
through four chilly, reverb-soaked 
tracks in this even unlikelier split 
CD with heavy metal weirdo 
Damien Storm. Truth be told, Phan- 
tom Creeps’ sound is little more 
than a rehash of Gein’s trademark 
dark instrumental surf, with the 
addition of some rather weak, 
snarly vocals, but there should be 
enough of the spooky stuff here to 
keep fiends satisfied. Damien 
Storm, on the other hand, attempts 
to combine horror concepts with 
’80s metal in what can only be 
described as the most annoying 
King Diamond tribute ever record- 
ed. Necro Tone’s split CD is an odd 
one for sure, and unfortunately far 
less cool than its cover art would 
leave us to believe. AL ® & 
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HIGHEST RATING IS THREE 


FATAL FRAME II: CRIMSON BUTTERFLY 

Tecmo 

PS2 

If you thought the Silent Hill series was scary, put down your teddy bear 'cuz, boy, 
have you got another thing coming. We didn’t think it would be possible to top Fatal 
Frame, but the sequel's disturbing new storyline and freaky premise (battling 
ghosts and ghouls with nothing but a camera?!) blows the original out of the dark 
water. I’d like to say that it scared the pants off me, but I’ve learned it’s best not to 
wear any, so it’s adult undergarments for this reviewer, and I’m proud of it. 

Once again, twin Japanese schoolgirls Mio and Mayu - the poltergeist paparazzi 

- are armed only with a flashlight and a curious camera which was designed to 

“see things that could not be seen”, in order to capture and exorcise spooks and 
sprites. This time the evil threatens the twins’ childhood home, a creepy ghost town called 
All God’s Village, where the duo end up after Mayu chases a crimson butterfly into the 
woods. 

Turn down the lights and turn up the volume, because FFII is the spookfest you’ve been 
waiting for. Its detailed and uber-atmospheric graphics will wrap you up in an uncomfort- 
able darkness which can only be penetrated a foot or two with a flashlight. The fright fac- 
tor is jacked up by the simpering whispers and mournful sighs of the lost and lonely dead 
souls hidden just beyond the reach of the beam, and grainy, Ringu-e sque scenes make 
each trembling step truly terrifying. The coup de grace: multiple endings, spells, endless 
playability and a trip to the drugstore for a fresh box of Depends. 

SIREN 

Sony Computer Entertainment 
PS2 

I like skulking around in the dark and killing zombies just as much as the next guy, so 
when I got slapped in the back of the head with this game, I was happier than a Templar 
Knight in a tomb full of half-naked teenagers. But what started out as a romp through a 
dreary landscape of the dead quickly turned into a monotonous foray through 78(1) freak- 
ing missions, cycling through ten different characters over a three-day period. 

Siren is a stealth-oriented game at heart, so I knew I was going to need a shitload of 
patience if I was going to get through it, but this game drove me crazy because although I 
was being stalked by bloodthirsty Shibito (zombies), I couldn’t actually KILL THEM! They're 
dead, they’re all messed up, but they just keep coming and coming. Adding insult to injury, 
it also takes a painfully long time to gain any insight into the storyline and I found myself 
saying “What the fucKi" far too often. Not good. The cut-scene animation is fantastic 
though and can be pretty frightening but, really, the scariest thing about Siren is the Japan- 
ese characters with screeching Cockney accents. What the fuel O. 

X-FILES: RESIST OR SERVE 

Vivendi Universal 
PS2 

Here’s a sad thought: I realized recently that playing this game is the closest I’m ever 
going to get to being inside of Gillian Anderson. “Oh well,” the voices in my head said, as 
I popped the game into my PS2, “we’re not picky.” Now what’s even sadder is that Resist 
Or Serve turned out to be more disappointing than getting snubbed by Gillian Anderson. 
The graphics, camera angles and controls all seemed to be seriously lacking, and made 
me feel like I was playing an old Nintendo 64 game. Seriously, was this thing made four or 
five years ago then just shelved while waiting for some “sign” from outer space that it 
could be released? 

j While there were plenty of in-jokes and homages to ancient X-Files episodes that would 
keep any serious fan hard as a rock, the only thing I found even remotely scary about it 
was that, once in a while, the animated characters almost look like the actors they are sup- 
posed to be portraying. Keyword: almost! An alien anal probe would probably be more sat- 
isfying than playing this game. So if someone suggests to you that the new X-Files is scary 


PlayStation 2 
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Chronicles of Riddick: 

Escape From Butcher Bay 

It’s time to escape from Butcher Bay, a 
prison for the worst of the worst. No 
need to wear your Sunday best, ’cuz 
you’re gonna be knee-deep in alien 
guts. (XBOX) 


Silent Hill 4: The Room 

The fourth installment in the Konami 
series has players assuming the role of 
a man locked inside a cursed apart- 
ment. (PS2 I XBOX I PC) 


Red Dead Revolver 

Dagnab it, those gold-durned varmints 
murdered your entire family! Time to 
grab those six-shooters and kill, kill, 
kill! From RockStar Games, who devel- 
oped Manhunt. (PS2 1 XBOX) 


Doom 3 

Activision’s eagerly awaited Xbox ver- 
sion of their original first-person shoot- 
er, complete with a new 3D engine and 
four-person simultaneous, blood-spat- 
tering play. (PC I XBOX) 


PlayStation 2 


Vampire: 

The Masquerade - Bloodlines 

Explore the seedy underbelly of Los 
Angeles in this 3D RPG, and stop by 
Planet Hollywood for a quick bite. (PC) 


PSi-OpS: 

The Mindgate Conspiracy 

Your mom always said that you would 
fry your brain playing video games and 
now you can prove her wrong by apply- 
ing that big grey sponge of yours to kill 
soldiers, move objects and start fires. 
(PS2 1 XBOX) 


PlayStation 2 
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and worth a stint on the couch, just remember the tagline - Trust No One! 
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COMIC EXPLOSION 
86 Centre St 
Nutley, NJ 

Phone: 973-235-1336 

COMIC STOP 
2949 Dundas SL W. 

Toronto, ON 
Phone: 416-762-1303 

www.coinicposLcom 

DARK DELICACIES 
421 3 W. Burbank Blvd. 
Burbank, CA 
Phone: 818-556-6660 

wwtAr.darkdel.com 

DRAGONLADY COMIC SHOP 
609 College St. 

Toronto, ON 
Phone: 416-536-7460 

www.dragonladyshop.com 

DR. TONGUE'S 3D HOUSE OF 
COLLECTIBLE TOYS 
1408 E. Burnside Street 
Portland, OR 
Phone: 503-233-8915 


DREAMHAVEN BOOKS 
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Minneapolis, MN 
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www.dreamhavenbooks.com 
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Toronto, ON 
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Portland, OR 

GRAVEYARD RECORDS 
& COLLECTABLES 
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www.graveyardrecords.com 
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HOWLING WOLF STUDIO 
1 South Main Street 
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Phone: 740-852-2885 

www.howlingwolfstudio.com 
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129 Highway 7A 
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Toledo, OH 
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Issue #3 - RARE! 

Rue Morgue talks to Tom Savini; video- 
grapher Fiona Sigismondi; horror art in 
western ailture, THEM!, more. 

S25 CDN/S20 US & Overseas. 


Issue #4 - RARE! 

OfAOS! Comics president Brian Pulido; 
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/Q kay all you twisted cinema miscreants, fall on your knees and say a 
C' silent prayer to the sick celluloid gods for the soul of Tod Browning. For 
in the world of dark fantasy filmdom, Browning is indeed our own Personal 
Jesus; a man whose impressive volume of work began in 1914, way back in 
horror cinema’s pre-linguistic infancy. After the success of both The Unholy 
Three (1925) and the Bela Lugosi suckfest Dracula (1931), MGM offered 
Browning the freedom to unleash any picture of his choosing. The fortunate 
(although by this time, fairly boozy) director immediately began production on 
a long-in-development adaptation of writer Tod Robbins’ short story Spurs. 

The result was 1932’s Freaks, (a.k.a. Forbidden Love a.k.a. The Monster 
Show a.k.a. Nature’s Mistake s) a movie that Browning himself proudly pro- 
claimed to be “The Ultimate Horror Film”. The picture was so troubling that 
MGM commissioned reshoots and re-edits before a loss-making first run. 
Audiences recoiled, not knowing what to make of it; critics lambasted the film 
as “loathsome and nauseating” and the New York censor boards cut 30 min- 
utes from its already brief running time. 

Eventually, scandalized studio head Louis Mayer handed the film off to road 
show man Dwain Esper who developed its unsavoury reputation. Not that he 
could improve upon it much; in England, the film was banned outright and did- 
n’t see the light of day until 1963, 30 years later! In fact, Freaks could 
arguably be called the very first legitimate exploitation movie. 

Using real “freaks”, including a vast array of pinheads, Siamese 
twins, midgets and half-men, Browning’s film connects cinema to 
its carnival beginnings with a skewed, uncomfortable morality 
tale. Freaks follows a month in the life of Madame Tetrallini’s 
traveling sideshow, its misfit performers and the unbreakable 
code they live by. The story is twisted and simple: the vain and 
conniving Cleopatra and her lover, the strongman Hercules, 
plot to destroy the tiny but wealthy midget Hans, take 
his money and run. 

Cleopatra feigns love, marries Hans, then slowly 
and methodically poisons him. But Hans’ physically 


bent friends see through the scenario and, one stormy night, exact 
a bloody, perverse revenge upon the murderous duo in a sequence 
so eerie and genuinely unsettling that it still has the power to chill. 
Seeing the human torso wiggling through the midnight mud with a 
huge dagger clenched between his teeth is absolutely horrifying. 
What said torso plans to do when he finds his quarry is anybody’s 
guess, but the scene is the stuff of 
nightmares. 

Alas, Browning’s celluloid night- 
mares proved to be too much for 
audiences of the 1930s and, as a 
result, MGM ended up losing a 
truckload of green, and Browning 
- who up until this point, was box 
office dynamite - spat out a cou- 
ple of B-movies (including 
1 936’s The Devil Doll) before 
falling deep into the bottle and 
retiring to Malibu, removing 
himself forever from the Holly- 
wood machine. Freaks then 
faded into cinematic oblivion, 
slowly gathering word of mouth steam as the years progressed 
before being “rediscovered” by famed Satanist and Freaks freak, 
Anton LaVey. The film eventually found its way to Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in 1967 and the rest is, as they say, horror history. 

Freaks is a stunning, disarming piece of work; it has no truly uni- 
fying tone, veering madly between camp, melodrama, broad come- 
dy and blood-freezing horror. The performers, by and large, are non- 
actors but that just adds to its uncomfortable documentary feel. For 
years this film has been available on VHS in a supposedly complete 
edition but fans take note: August sees the first DVD release from 
Warner Home Video. The disc is a revelation; sporting a crisp print, 
and featuring four different endings, notes by rotund movie know-it- 
all Roger Ebert and other assorted goodies. This new edition brings 
Browning’s semi-tragic legacy full circle and solidifies Freaks as one 
of the undisputed milestones in dark cinema. 

Chris Alexander 


Freaks: Tod Browning’s milestone film 
gets its belated reissue. 
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"...exacting and intense... (an) 
uncompromising psychological chiller." 

Michael Gingold, Fangoria Magazine 

"Genuinely creepy moments 

Eric Campos, Film Threat 


"... spooky and 
deadpan suspense.. 

Elvis Mitchell, New York Tim, 

..■IA) mordantly 
witty horror film..." 

Amy Taubin, Film Comment 
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